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Fw of the literary men of this country can look back to so large an amount of ancestral talent as 
the subject of this memoir. His grandfather, the Rev. Dr. Smith, who had received a highly finished 
European education, was the first Provost of Philadelphia College, in the University of Pennsylvania, 
which station he filled with distinguished honor to himself and success to the institution for a period 
of twenty-five years. He was a man of rare natural endowments, and these he had carefully and as- 
siduously cultivated, so that he stood foremost among the most eminent persons of his time, as a close 
student, a profound and varied scholar, an acute and vigorous thinker, an accurate observer, and 
a writer of great beauty and energy, who attracted attention by his felicitous style, and secured ad- 
miration by his manly and high-toned sentiments, no less than by his abundant, apposite, but never 
ostentatious knowledge. As a preacher, he possessed a bold, and commanding, mingled with a sub- 
duing power of eloquence, which sometimes led him to break forth in strains of the most startling 
pane cap we want ; on at others to melt the feelings of his audience by caniens shang tenderest 
sympathy tion. All contemporary critics bestowed him high praise for hi it exercises, 
and more than one of the British reviewers compared Dien fe Maoailon aca Bossuet, to each of whom 
in certain things he was said to’bear a very striking resemblance. He was also much addicted to sciey- 
tific labors, and in the study of astronomy, which he pursued with great ardor, he was instrumental 
in bringing to light the abilities of the then unknown Rittenhouse, and his friendly advice and as- 
sistance were always fully appreciated by that self-taught philosopher. He had, moreover, a very ex- 
quisite taste in the fine arts, and was one of the first to perceive, and the warmest to encourage, the 
dawning genius of Benjamin West, whose early efforts, rude and misshapen as they seemed, satiafied 
the quick eye of the connoisseur that he was destined to fill no ordinary place among painters re- 
nowned for ability. Some of the first productions of the future President of the Academy were made 
at the instance of this patron, and they still hang upon the walls of his former library, which they 
serve to render curious if they do not adorn. Nor with all his variety of learning and elegance of 
taste, did he neglect things that were of more immediate utility. His active mind was strongly di- 
rected to the Internal Improvement of the State, and in a treatise which he published on the subj 
more than fifty years ago, he designated several of the lines of communication which have since 
been adopted. Altogether he was a remarkable man ; sagacious as well as learned ; at once brilliant 
and profound ; one who mingled with a servid imagination, a severe discipline of judgment, and en- 
gaged with equal earnestness in the pursuit of abstract literature, or works of practical value. His 
wisines, which have been collected into several volumes, have passed through various editions, with 

Dr. Smith left several sons, the eldest of whom Wm. Moore Smith was the father of our present 
subject. As might have been expected, this gentleman enjoyed all the advantages of the most liberal 
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education which this country could then furnish. Nor were these advantages misplaced in him. In 
heriting from his father a love of study, and gifted with a quick capacity, he early distinguished him 
self as a scholar; and as he joined to his ardor in graver acquitements a keen relish for the lighter 
branches of literature, his mind was equally stored with the profound and elegant productions of the 
classics. Early in life he published a volume of poems, which were characterized by much brilliancy 
of fancy, ease of versification, justness of sentiment, and chaste and nervous diction. They were 
re-printed in England, and made the subject of much commendation, a fact at that time of such 
frequent occurrence, that it deserves to be remembered. Having enlarged his views and replenished 
his judgment with extensive foreign travel, Mr. Smith came to the bar of this city, and soon rose 
deserved eminence. The dry details of legal science, and the slavish attendance during term-time 
‘on the courts, were, however, uncongenial to his feelings, and he retired to cultivate his favorite 
studies amid the thick umbrageousness that surrounded his family mansion on the Schuylkill. Here 
in daily intercourse with the poets and sages of antiquity, and continual observation of the choicest 
beauties of nature, he passed his life in grateful enjoyment, and here he has left behind him the en- 
during monument of an unsullied reputation. 

Ricaarp Penn Sarru is a native of Philadelphia, where he has generally resided. When a boy 
he was remarkable among his school-fellows for great quickness of perception, which being united to 
a memory of singular retentiveness, gave him peculiar facilities in acquiring the different branches of 
knowledge to which his attention was directed. In the mathematics he was especially distinguished 
by the ease, rapidity, and accuracy with which he mastered the most complicated and perplexing de- 
tails of the science ; and, as we have been informed by more than one of his class-mates, such were 
his extraordinary powers of calculation that many of his demonstrations, in this respect, were matters 
of absolute astonishment. In other studies he was also forward; and while he was thus preparing 
for a future ripeness of scholarship, he was at the same time drinking deeply from the various foun- 
tains of belles-lettres literature, which were furnished to him in his well-stored paternal library. His 
love of writing manifested itself while he was yet quite young, and a series of essays contributed by 
him to the “ Union,” under the title of the “ Plagiary,” show very considerable ability of design and 
very correct taste in composition. About the close of the year 1822, he purchased the Aurora, a well 
known newspaper establishment, of which Mr. Duane had previously to that time been the editor. Like 
many others who have embarked in similar enterprizes, Mr. Smith found this a most unprofitable 
speculation, and after five years of toil and vexation, he abandoned it, though not before it had swal- 
lowed up a considerable portion of his patrimony. During the period of his connexion with this 
paper, notwithstanding he conducted it with zeal and industry, he made numerous contributions to 
the periodical literature of the day, besides producing several dramatic pieces, some of which were not 
only cordially received at the time of their first representation, but still continue to maintain their 
places on the stage. 

Mr. Smith is one of the best dramatic scholars—so to speak—that it has been our good fortune to 
‘meet with. In this department of literature he has studied with all the masters, both of ancient and 
“modern times, and his mind is richly laden with the fiuits of his applicution. With the old English 
dramatists he is especially familiar. He knows them all as he does his nearest and most intimate 

‘friends. In their native, though sometimes unpolished strength—their clearness of thought—their 
charming simplicity of expression—their healthy tone of sentiment—their undiluted force of dic- 
tion—his correct taste early found abundant means of gratification; and undeterred by the rubbish 
beneath which many of their beauties lie concealed, he spared no pains until he possessed himself 
fully of their treasures. With such a keenness of relish for this species of literature—with so ample 
a knowledge both of the rules of the art and the works of the artists—with strong powers of obser- 
‘vation, varied acquirements, a lively imagination, and successful practice in poetical composition, it 
‘was natural that Mr. S. should have attempted to emulate what he so much admired, and accordingly 
‘we find that he has written two dramas avowedly prepared after the old English models. These 
plays “ The Disowned, or the Prodigal,” and “The Deformed, or Woman’s Trial,” both exhibit much 
skill in construction, considerable invention, and accurate delineation of character ; and they are stil! 
“more distinguished by a just and elevated tone of sentiment, and a copious flow of sterling language 
‘obviously drawn from the “ pure well of English undefiled.” Both these pieces have been performed 
with decided marks of success ; and the last named, “ The Deformed,” received last winter the most 
unequivocal approbation from as intelligent an audience as was ever assembled within the walls of 
‘Chestnut street Theatre. «The Disowned” and “The Deformed” were also performed at the Lon- 
~don theatres, where they made a favorable impression. Besides these dramas, Mr. 8. has written a 
tragedy, and numerous petite comedies, and farces. The Tragedy, Caius Marius, was composed far, 
‘and at the request of Mr. E. Forrest, for whom the principal character was specially designed. Caius 
Marius was originally brought out at the Arch street Theatre, where it had a run of several nights, 
but such was the weakness of the then company, that it was grossly marred in the performance, and 
Mr. 8. withdrew it in disgust from the stage. It has great capabilities for an acting play, abounds in 
vigorous declamation, and contains many passages of strong and beautiful poetry. We hope shortly 
‘to see it revived under better auspices, and we confidently predict its success. 
Many years ago Mr. 8. published a novel in two volumes, which he called The Forsaken. At that 
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time the surpassing glories of Mr. Cooper had completely eclipsed all other American novelists. Few 
indeed, then ventured to enter upon the path which he had made so completely his own, and fewer 
still could successfully bear up against the overpowering weight of his reputation, One or two only, 
and they moved in a different sphere, occupied any favorable place in the public regard. Simms, and 
Bird, and numerous others who have since successfully entered the lists against the “ Author of the 
Spy” had not then appeared, and all eyes were turned to him as undisputed master of the field. 
Under such discouraging circumstances it is a proof of much merit in The Forsaken that a large edi- 
tion of it was speedily exhausted. It possesses, in fact, far higher claims to favor than many similar 
publications which have since enjoyed more enviable popularity. The plot is natural and developed 
without any violence to probability ; the incidents which are chiefly historical, are skilfully introduced 
and interblended with the progress of the narrative ; the characters are vigorously drawn, and forci- 
bly contrasted ; the descriptions are truthful, and the dialogue well sustained and discriminated. The 
prevailing fault of the book is carelessness of manner, and an inattention to the minor details ; but it 
is strongly marked with albethe characteristics of an original and vigorous intellect. 

In 1836, Mr. 8. published two volumes of miscellaneous productions, under the title of “ The 
Actress of Padua, and other Tales,” which had an extensive sale, and were much commended. In 
tale-writing Mr. 8. has few superiors. He selects his subjects with great care, avoiding always such 
as are trite, but never seeking for novelty in the regions of mysticism or terror. The narrative por- 
tions of his stories are always simple and unexaggerated ; the persons he introduces are plain, every- 
day, real flesh and blood people, without much pretension or display, but full of homely sense and 
practical wisdom ; and he always places them in such situations as to draw from their conduct a 
sound and valuable moral. The style of these lighter productions is remarkably chaste ; neither en- 
cumbered by needless ornament, nor rendered harsh by ill-timed affectation of conciseness, but easy 
without negligence and flowing without diffuseness. 

In the same year that Mr. 8. gave to the press the volumes just referred to, he produced a work 
which has been the subject of much grave speculation. We allude to “« Colonel Crockett’s Tour in 
Texas,” a pseudo-autobiography, or memoir, which purported to have been written by the gallant 
Tennessean, prior to the fatal field of the Alamo. This work which was published anonymously, 
and of course, without any view to reputation, was prepared in great haste, but it contains never- 
theless much that is worthy of admiration. As an evidence of Mr. Sinith’s facility in composition 
it may be mentioned that on the day succeeding that on which the idea was first suggested by the 
booksellers, for whom it was written, a portion of this volume was actually in press, and the remainder 
was supplied from time to time, so as to keep even pace with the stcieotype founder. Few books 
have gained equal popularity. In the course of a single year upwards of ten thousand copies were 
sold in the United States, and the demand for it still continues active. Soon after its appearance 
here, it was re-printed in London, where it was reviewed by the principal critical journals in terms 
of the most flattering approval. Frazer’s Magazine commends it for its quaint humor and graphic 
description; the London Monthly Review compares it to Goldsmith for pathos, and to Swift for 
satire ; and Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, completely deceived by its air of sincerity, quotes from it 
as the best account of the then existing state of affairs in Texas. Indeed, although Mr. 8S. never visit- 
ed our sister republic, it is not unlikely that his descriptions of her agricultural demesne, and his 
strictures on her civil polity, may be to the full as true as most of the accounts of “ travelled history” 
which in this book-making age are so abundant. “Crockett’s Tour” abounds in lively sallies of hu- 
mor, intermingled with much acuteness of observation and keen and caustic satire, 

In addition to the works specifically mentioned, Mr. 8. has written voluminously for numerous 
periodicals, His poetry, if collected, would make a book of respectable dimensions, and much of it 
would be found superior to the average quality of that commodity. As most of his smaller pieces 
were written on occasional subjects, and are scattered over various publications, they are not likely 
to be reclaimed. It is by his dramatic efforts, therefore, that his merits as a poet must be determined, 
and judged by these he will be assigned a place in the foremost rank of American writers. 

In person Mr. Smith is aboat the middle height, of a spare but vigorous frame. His face is a re- 
markably fine one. ‘The features are all regu!ar, symmetrica!, and well formed, and the expressien 
is eminently intellectual. The accompanying engraving, which is made fiom an admirable likeness, 
by Williams—a young artist of great promise in this city—in consequence of the heavy masses of 
shadow, represents him as older and sterner looking than he is in reality; but otherwise conveysa 
very just idea of his appearance. Jn his social relations no man is more esteemed, Of a frank, ge- 
nerous, and benevolent nature, he attracts and secures the friendship of all who know him; while his 
ready and never-failing wit, and his varied and abundant stores of information, make him a delightful 
and instructive companion. 

Mr, Smith read law with the late William Raule, one of our most distinguished jurists, and was 
admitted to the bar after the usual course of studies. For several years past he has applied himsed. 
diligently to the practice of his profession, to the neglect of weekly literary pursuits, though we have 
recently been told that he has an historical work in preparation. In addition to his engagements as 
as a lawyer Mr. 8. holds the situation of Secretary to the Comptrollers of Public Schools, a situatian 
that yields him a handsome income, 
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THE PRIVATEER. 


A TALE OF THE LATE AMERICAN WAR. 


(Continued from page 75.) 





CHAPTER IY, 
SCENES AT SEA. 


Tr was daybreak on the sea, and a solitary yaw! with two men was drifting many leagues from 
land, away to the eastward of Cape St. Roque. The dawn was beautifully serene. The wind yet 
slept on the broad, smooth vestiges of a recent storm, and far around as eye could trace, not a flaw 
of the waking gale skimmed the wearied swells. Here was flung a gay green mantle of undulating 
sea-weed ; there the quick ripple of a shoal of silver minnows dimpled the waving sheet, and some- 
times a sudden billow and a splash would call the eye away to catch the glistening fin of a shark, 
‘sinking in a whirl. Softly glancing up the eastern sky were the first rosy pencillings of Aurora’s 
fingers. In another moment the splendid light of these climes was shooting rocket-like across the 
gorgeous dome, and waving on its spangled floor. The sea was an immense coverlid, fresh and 
dazzling from nature’s loom. Its softer tints and bolder brilliancy ever changing and dancing with 
the sweeping roll of the swells, cheated the baffled eye into the illusion of enchantment. The most 
exquisite painting could not have reached the brightness of even its shadows. Asif the superb scene 
were lighted for the coming of a wizzard, the sun burst vividly on the stage, and a train of gorgeous 
louds floated in his sparkling wake like a noble fleet under convoy. 

And now, quicker and keener, the mariners swept anxious looks around; rising hurriedly on the 
seats without daring to look at each other, they searched the red horizon again, more slowly, more 

, with trembling hands shading their eyes. He in the stern of the yawl was a young man 


soft moustache were shapeless, and blended with a later growth of beard. He had neither hat nor 
cap, and his profuse, neglected hair, was matted with a swollen gash, that glanced from the top of 
his head to the temple. A black silk handkerchief was thrown around his handsome throat in a 
careless sailor’s knot. He wore a soiled blue jacket of elegant cut, and a pair of full white trowsers 
‘were belted to his waist, falling loosely around his limbs, and barely preserving the wasted outline 
-of their naturally muscular symmetry. There was a wild, and atthat moment, a somewhat fiendish 
glare in his quick black eye, which seemed to read the soul of others by its own light, as the hunter’s 
‘torch, when it catches the gaze of the quailing stag. The other was a negro of powerful frame, arid 
clever, boyish countenance ; with the exception of a worn French naval cap, he was dressed as a 
the merchant service, and the usual jack-knife swung by a lanyard from his button hole. 
“There were two oars in the boat, and the dew stood thick on their blades and handles, as if they had 
mot been used for some hours. No sail, arms, compass, or provisions were to be seen. 

Long and they scanned the ocean. Sometimes a far-off porpoise would fling a volume of 
foam into the air. bop or a white sea-bird ride across a distant swell, and then their hearts beat loud and 
their breath Patan cae acs iat csi baie arene. 
(lid thecal Wack totaal idk eyes task ul 0A Grail: The young man threw himself with 
‘impatient curse upon the seat, and the negro ventured a word of hope. 

“Nebber give up, Mas Walter,” for it was Walter De Berrian to whom he spoke, “hab verry 
Foden pont apheresis peat lee tesla an etl 


gor Amighty. 

TUM te da cae cf aae.” oted De Raden with a start. “I would live for nothing else,— 
my only friend is a friendless negro. Relatives!—the word chokes me !—and I, a gentleman by 
birth and rearing, am here, a starving outcast, eae ee 
Ha! I would barter eternity for a sabre and foothold on the Tiger’s deck. 

The kind-hearted negro was troubled at the fierce words and look of his young companion ; and 
tears coursed over his dusky cheeks, when De Berrian glanced hatefully on even him. The dread- 
ful thought of his insanity was agonizing to the faithful black; he feared and wept to think that 
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fever from his wound and thirst might have turned his beloved young master’s brain. De Berrian 
threw himself half over the stern, and plunged his hot hands deep into the sea. He splashed the 
water over his aching head, and it trickled back with the same cool murmur as the fresh waterfall. 
What was the doom of Tantalus to the mockery of death from thirst on an ocean? 

A sudden thought illumined the eye of the delighted negro. Tearing the woollen lining from his 
jacket he carefully wiped up the heavy dew from the oars and the seats, and applied the swab to De 
Beriian’s mouth. 

«Suck ’um, Mas Walter, suck ’um dry, when dats gone, here’s de knife, and here’s my finger,— 
Peter must die first.” 

« Never, my devoted friend,” answered the youth, wringing the swab in the sea, “we will die 
together.” 

The negro turned away to hide his tears. Bathing his wound, which was bleeding afresh, De 
Berrian saw a slender braid of Catharine Harman’s hair upon his wrist; it encircled the chafed and 
inflamed mark of a handcuff. Many years ago the rosy girl had woven it there, and laughingly 
called him herslave. “Am I such a slave even yet?” he thought, as he dashed aside a tear. “ Oh if she 
could see me now, would she not regret?” Vividly did that delicious hour rise up before him when 
his cousin’s fairy fingers were weaving that frail ringlet upon his arm. It was a morning, the fairest 
of fair summer’s daughters, when the imperious little queen and her train of fawns and parrots were 
handed into a painted barge, and rowed far out on the tranquil bay, by her brother and cousin. When 
they landed again, her delighted majesty wove for each a braid of her glossy curls and, with bended 
knee, and kiss of her hand, they were dubbed “ Knights of the Raven Tress.” The spell of memory’s 
dream was upon the youth, and dropping his head upon the hard gun-wale he fell asleep with one 
hand trailing in the sea. The negro carefully folded the lining of his jacket over De Berrian’s wound, 
to protect it from the sun, and resumed an anxious watch. 

An hour after, he espied a branch of some tropical tree floating near, and reaching it with an oar, 
he found it bore a few redish berries; perhaps some careless hand had thrown it into the sea, for it 
had many tiny stems from which the fruit had been apparently plucked. The noise awoke the 
uneasy sleeper, and hastily gathering the greater part of the berries in his cap, the negro presented it 
joyfully to Walter. 

« Nay, nay, good Peter, we shall divide them equally.” 

« No, massa,—don’t lub ’um—dese enough for me.” 

Walter ravenously ate the acid fruit, and picking the last from the cap, he started to see beneath 
the blackened stamp of the manufacturer, the name of “ Charles Harman, schooner La belle Ianthe.” 

“Peter, where did you get this cap?” breathlessly asked De Berrian. 

“ Britishman took my bran new tarpaulin, and gib me dat, him said it ‘longed to one of de pri- 
soners—only fit for dam nigger.” 

« It cannot—it must be !”—wildly spoke the youth, as he bounded to his feet. “ Peter! for 
heaven’s sake tell” —but the negro was dumb and still, for his eagle eye had caught a sail! Away 
to the south a broad blue belt, the track of a glorious breeze, was careering towards them, and the 
seamen felt that the feeble point at its farthest edge on which the sunlight trembled must be a sail. 
Motionless as the cascade frozen in its leap, he stood for one straining, intense moment. The 
mere speck fluttered like a ray in the dew-drop shaken by the wind of morning. It vanished, it 
glittered again ; and De Berrian started from his trance at the wild and prolonged shout of “a sail! a 
sail ! ” 

O, what a tide of vivid thoughts comes bounding over the soul of the shipwrecked at that exulting 
cry! The clasped hands, the bended knees, and the fast and eloquent prayers from tongues that 
never prayed before! The world—that libelled yet delightful world, to which stern hearts had 
bidden eternal adieu, starts up again in its joy and splendor. Wealth, fame, and heaven, dance in 
brilliant fancy’s train ; or else some sweet cottage steals upon the sight, and the sailor sees his wife and 
babes. And how quick and dark is the reaction! Like death in a festive hall, at the next moment 
all is dread and pallor. The distant sail may glide along the ocean’s edge, and disappear ; and who 
can tell the misery of such a fear? The chilling awe that hushes the breathing of a child when a 
beautiful scene of clouds and fairies is suddenly shifted, he knows not how, for the den and incan- 
tations of a demon, is not half so withering as that dreadful doubt. 

With such hopes and fears, flashing and darkening as lightning at midnight, De Berrian and 
Peter hoisted a handkerchief on an oar. They spoke not a word, and their eyes never for amoment 
left that far low sail. For hours it seemed as still as the floating foam at dawn, but slowly at last 
it lifted higher from the haze of many leagues, and the slender hull became a dark point under the 
silvery bubble of canvas. They strained their eyes again—and yes—hurrah ; her course lay towards 
them. In a delirium of joy the negro caught De Berrian in his brawny arms, and then tears fell 
fast together. She came skimming along like a sea-bird, and Peter at the next look stamped a furious 
jig that almost capsized the boat, for he saw the stars and stripes poised like a butterfly on the bosom 
of the gale. In a half hour a beautiful armed brig dashed alongside, and Walter and his shouting 
companion clambered over the gang-way of the American Privateer, Sea-Gull. 

Walter was known and recognized by one of the officers, and his singular story was listened to 
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with much interest. “ We belonged,” said he, “to the ship Atalanta, of Baltimore. On her return 
voyage from the South seas, a week since, we were crossing the line, when a strange sail which 
seemed to be following us, was reported to windward. Near dusk we made her out, a large top-sail 
schooner, low and black in the water, with long booms and great rake of mast. She bore suddenly 
down athwart our course, Suspecting her to be a cruiser, the captain put on all sail, and bore two 
points away. At dawn, however, the schooner overhauled us, showed British colors, and threw a 
shot across our bows. The captain defied them; the crew cheered ; they gave us a broadside, and 
boarded. A sanguinary fight ensued, but they poured upon us in swarms, and we were overpowerd. 
Enraged at our defence, and the loss of some of their best men, they threw us into irons, and treated 
us with the utmost barbarity. I received this slash across my head from a copper-gilled Spaniard of 
a lieutenant, who was for making us all walk the plank. He was a very devil, and eternally grow} 
ing for our blood. The schooner was the British Privateer, Tiger, commanded by a villain who had 
been dismissed from the Royal navy. She was fitted out from the West Indies.” 

“ But how did you escape !” 

“ This man,” resumed De Berrian, looking gratefully at Peter, “ was cook of the Atalanta. When 
she was taken, he pretended to be mad with joy at his deliverance from slavery, though he is free. 
The British were taken in, and so was Peter, for they shipped him at once, and messed him with the 
prize guard. Peter had conceived a lasting friendship for me; I saw him as often as caution justified, 
and he swore to assist us all at the first opportunity. My friend the Spaniard, Juan De Alva, was 
prize-master of the Atalanta, though the Tiger still kept company. My wound, «hich had never 
been dressed, became excessively painful, and at times I was delirious. At the intercession of a 
bumane officer my irons were taken off, and I was allowed for an hour or so to come on deck. The 
cursed Spaniard took these occasions to treat me with the basest indignity. He never forgave me for 
a gash I gave him in the bloody fray of our capture, which spoiled his prided moustache forever. 
Often I would have snatched a pike and pinned him to the deck, but a moment’s thought, or a look 
from Peter, restrained me. 

«“ Two nights ago we were close in shore. The night was dark, and a light land breeze was 
springing up. I had been on deck some time, watching several lights scarcely discernible on the 
coast. The watch were half asleep, and Juan was below drunk and ill-humored. Peter came to me 
carelessly whistling; as he passed he whispered in my ear to go over the side and clamber aft, if I 
would escape with him; he said we could get off in the yawl and reach shore before morning, as he 
knew the coast perfectly well. ‘Trembling with hope, I did as he directed, unobserved by a single 
soul. I had reached the bow of the yawl, when I heard a short cough, as of one being choked—it 
was the man at the wheel, whom Peter had gagged and bound. He quickly lashed the wheel, and 
lowered the yawl, without noise, till the keel almost touched the water, and then belayed. 

“ «On deck there!’ halloed the gruff Spaniard. 

“* Aye laye!’ answered Peter, in a feigned voice. 

“T thought we were gone. It wasa terrible moment. The next thing was a stertled ‘Jesu Maria,’ 
from the companion way—then a stunning blow, and the grating of the hatch as it was fastened 
down. Peter threw himself over the taffrail, and we swung ourselves into the yawl. Hooking his 
feet under the stern sheets he caught the tackle alone and lifted the stern se that I could cast loose. 
With a powerful effort of strength he held on and I cut away the forward fall, till but a few strands 
supported us. ‘ Let fall,’ I whispered, as I severed them ata stroke, and instantly with a splash 
that nearly capsized us, we found ourselves a hundred yards from the ship. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour, we heard a shout from the Atalanta. Lights were run up, and 
answered instantly from the Tiger, that was sailing on her lee. Presently we distinguished shouts 
from several boats rowing swiftly in different directions, they seemed at length to converge to a point— 
that point was ourselves. They separated again, and we rowed like Turks, for the chances were in 
our favor. We listened for a momer —but one boat was in hearing, and the long sweep of her oars 
was plainly distinct, for she was coming right upon us. I now thought the game was up, but Peter 
cooly drew in the oars, and lashed them fore and aft, on the seats. Directing me to look out, he 
dipped the gunwale under a wave, and the yaw! filled. We held on with our heads just out of the 
water. The short and active clang of the pursuing boat grew fearfully near. She passed within 
pistol shot ; and the men rested on their oars to listen ; by the gleam of a dark lantern which he fre- 
quently flashed across the water, I suw the fiendish countenance of Juan De Alva. The Spaniard 
yelled a bloody oath, which was chorused by all hands—the boat shot off in another direction—and 
we saw them no more. Peter, chuckling to himself, bailed out the yaw! with his cap, and we pulled 
again for the shore. The wind, however, freshened, and we were obliged to stand before it. By 
day neither ship nor shore was to be seen. Last night we encountered a heavy gale, and expected 
every moment to be lost. Thank heaven, we are here.” 

“The Tiger—from the West Indies ?”—half-mused Captain Parole. 

“ Yes,” answered De Berrian, “but this deserter can give you more information than I.” 

“ Dat him dam name,” said Peter, “him tuck many vessels—hab plenty cash, massa—’sprized 
one French schooner last thing ’fore us—hab ossifers in ’am hold now—treats ’um wery bad.” 

“ And what is his force, you black traitor ?” 
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« Him totes "leven guns, and a hundred and large odd men. Call me traitor, massa? Traitor like 
& go back again wid present company-——ha—ha.” 

« Well, my fine sea minck,” laughed the captain, “ we will solicit an interview, and restore you to 
your honor, and your flag.” 





CHAPTER Y. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Samvuzt Parots, the bold commander of the Sea-Gull, was a tawny fine looking man, with a 
fierce moustache, short black tuft, and a dare-devil eye. That eye swept the blue ocean at a glance, 
and, disappointed, hid its impatience in a frown ; but when it caught the coming sail its gleam of 
joy was dark and stealthy as the crouching search of the tigress. His frame was built with the man- 
liness of a statue, and the bounding activity of an Arab steed. Captain Parole was a daring tacti- 
tician, a stern commander; and a better swordsman never crimsoned steel. Beloved, or rather 
adored, by officers and crew, but one mind and purpose ruled the brig, and a braver command never 
spread canvas on the sea. Parole was aman eminently gifted by nature. He might have shone the 
sun of the council hall, and won the huzzas of a grateful people. Bland and strangely winning in his 
manners, he could have moved the grace and delight of polished society, the noble votary of woman. 
Yet she never swayed his heart, glory never dazzled his eye ; for the first and darling passion of his 
soul was revenge. Once, indeed, his young bosom thrilled to the impulses of love and ambition; 
but, in a single hour, he was changed from a happy, dreaming boy, to a dark and revengeful man. 
The story of that change is one of the shameful many that blot the historic page. 

On one of those quiet and beautiful streams that steal away from the bosom of the Chesapeake, 
enamored of vales and flowers, was an humble yet tasteful cottage, the birth place of Samuel Parole. 
The lad was sixteen years of age when his father was killed in a naval action in the revolutionary 
war. Weeping in his mother’s arms, and pressing to his bosom a fond and lovely sister who had 
shared his cradle, the young Parole saw a British uniform at the door, and heard the oaths and in- 
solence of marauders. A sickening scene of plunder and foul insult ensued. The mother was struck 
to the floor, and her blood streamed upon the sacred hearth, while her maddened son was held down 
by a minion’s foot upon his neck. A tall giant of a soldier snatched a family watch from the sister’s 
bosom, and caught her in his foul embrace. The poor girl seized a knife in her wild despair, when 
the coward felled her senseless by a blow on her cheek, and bore her from the room. The infuriated 
brother broke at last from his pursuers and fled to his sister’s chamber. It was too late—the hellish 
deed was done, and the fiend was gone. The scream and embrace of the agonized lad recalled his 
sister to life and the bitter sense of dishonor. In an instant the resolve of the high-souled girl was 
made. She plunged the knife her grasp had never yet relaxed, into her breast, and her pure heart’s 
blood deluged her brother’s bosom. 

For hours the young Parole was lurking around the track of the marauding band. At last, making 
a circuit of several miles, he secreted himself in a road-side thicket, and as the troop straggled past he 
singled out the tall murderer of his sister, and shot him through the heart. Fleet as the prairie deer 
he escaped, and enlisted at once in the continental ranks. Draughted in 4 corps of skirmishers, he 
became a fatal marksman, and never drew a trigger that an enemy fell not. When peace was de- 
clared he vowed enmity to the British till death should cut him down. That dark oath was terribly 
. ulfilled. 

Young Parole went to sea, and became captain of an American trader. When England took a hand 
in the dazzling game of the French Revolution, Parole disappeared, and for many leng years his 
desolate mother mourned him as dead. At the declaration of the war of 1812 he came home, a sun- 
burnt man, with a foreign air and strong French accent. He had served under the tri-colored flag, 
and passed unhurt through the tremendous battles of the Nile and Trafalgar. His fearful oath was 
yet unfulfilled. 

The weather was glorious, and the Sea-Gull flew skimming over her gay blue home. On the 
morning after the rescue of De Berrian, she spoke an iron-hulled, taunt-masted yankec, who that 
night, had dodged a chase in the shape of a large thief-stealing schooner, that sailed like a witch n 
the eye of the wind. The chase was convoying a ship, and Jonathan guessed her to be “a tarnation 
ptivateer, no offence to the cloth.” The adventurous son of cider and ginger-bread held his course 
untroubled by a fear, while the Sea-Gu:ll wore to the southward, and ploughed the foam under every 
rag of her canvas. There is usually sharp fighting when two privateers of different flags come across 
each other. They often have immense quantities of specie, and the rarest spoils of every clime. For 
this reasun, aside from national animosity, an action between them is of the bloodiest nature. Many 
such dreadful fights have crimsoned leagues of the ocean that are hardly heard of on shore. In the 
,. of greater events the historian knows not, or fails to record them, and they sleep in the graves of 

eir actors. 
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Noon wasted into crimson evening. It was the 25th of November, 1812. The Sea-Gull was 
bowling down a dozen leagues off the Brazils, in latitude 10° south. The sun set at last with a 
frown behind the fleecy edge of a bank of clouds. The look-out thought he saw the glimmer of a sail 
as the last glow went out in the west, but he could make nothing of it. Captain Parole glanced 
around for a moment, musingly paced the deck, and went below, desiring the officer of the watch to 
call him at any change of weather. An hour passed, and it was fast growing into a dismal night. 
The moaning easterly wind still hung on ; the far clouds in ambush to the northwest, peeped wearily 
over the verge of the sea, and then came rolling on in sullen gloom like the funeral pageant of some 
spirit of darkness. One by one the twinkling stars were wrathfully put out, till a small clear space 
no bigger than a mainsail was left uncovered, away down to the south and east. The sea was black, 
muttering, and hideous ; an oppressive silence reigned through the brig. The usual song and laugh 
were hushed. Sometimes a large dark wave would rear up alongside, and sprawl away in a shower 
of sparks, and one might fancy he saw a skeleton ghost of the shipwrecked, rising in a shroud of fire. 
The fitful wind was now hurried like the swelling wail of an Eolian harp, then it fell with a rustle 
as of passing wings; and the footfall of the watch, the creaking of the wheel, or a sharp flap aloft, 
as if some winged messenger of gloom had ran afoul, alone kept silence awake. 

It was near midnight, when the binnacle light faintly told its whereabout, that a forecastle coterie 
were listening mutely to a yarn of bloody interest. At the tragic dénowement the superstitious Peter 
leaped from the circle, unable to stand any more, and leaned upop the weather waist. Something 
between a groan and a laugh escaped him, and he started aghast, for it was mysteriously answered. 
He listened for a dubious moment, when a stealthy “ Hard alee !” was whispered in his larboad ear, 
and he heard an abrupt dashing of waves and the heavy boom of filling canvas. 

« Sail to windward!” he lustily sung, at the same moment that a tall spectral mass of and 
rigging loomed out of the darkness jam abeam. hope wan 4-c5y.and baelin an, ie ential tack, 
but it was drowned in a tremendous crash, as the cut-water of the strange sail stove in the quarter 
waist, and her flying-jib-boom became entangled in the fore-shrouds. 

Quick as lightning, a band of armed men were jumping aboard, when at the instant a wave leap- 
ed up between the vessels, dashing them apart like the arms of a strong man, and leaving the wreck 
of the jib-boom dangling overboard. A plunge or two, and a gurgling shriek, told that some had 
sprung too late, and fallen short. The boarders quailed at that appalling cry—victory was yet in 
their grasp ;—to have locked the hatches and mastered the watch would have been the work of a 
moment, but that precious moment was lost in hesitation. There they stood—few and awed on that 
narrow deck—their own vessel gone ahead, and the drowning yell of their comrades ringing in their 
ears. It was only for an instant. The astonished crew of the Sea-Gull threw themselves on deck 
at the fierce commands of their leader, to be attacked by an enemy scarcely twenty in number. That 
bloody fray was over in a moment. Scorning the call to surrender, the foiled and maddened boarders 
were cut down to a man, hardly knowing whether by friends or enemies. 

« Short and sweet”—tauntingly laughed the dark captain— they are British hounds, I see—but 
where did they come from?” 

« From the Tiger,” exultingly answered De Berrian, from the deck, as he unlocked the death- 

of a fallen foe, and stood upon his feet. 

«“ Ha!” shouted Parole, “how do you know ?” 

“Here is my friend, Juan De Alva,” replied De Berrian, lifting the huge limber corpse by the 
open bosom of the shirt, and showing the savage moustached face of the Spaniard—« a prosperous 
cruise to Port Brimstone,” he added ; and the dead was plunged heavily overboard, 

A shout now arose—there was no answer ; and the darkness was so intense that the mysterious 
assailant could no where be seen. 

« Beat to quarters,” ordered the captain—* run out the cannonades there—clear away the long gun!” 

Hardly had he spoken, when a broadside from the lurking enemy came crashing through the 
rigging. The blaze of her guns lighted for a lurid moment the tall fleet-looking Tiger, covered with 
British colors. She was luffing on the starboard bow. The Sea-Gull fell to leeward, returning a 
raking fire. Again the Tiger opened, and the cannonade was instantly rapid and furious on both 
sides. Firing by the momentary flash of their guns, but little damage was sustained. Captain 
Parole’s blood was up; he gave the erder to haul to windward, and lay alongside. The Sea-Gull 
answered not her helm, for it was suddenly and awfully calm. The buoyant brig rocked helplessly 
on the dead-swells, and the airless sails flapped without life on the creaking spars. 

The warning of that calm was not to be mistaken. By mutual consent, the enemies left their 
guns, Captain Parole looked around the sky for a moment, ordered every sail to be taken in, and 
even the top-masts and lighter spars to be housed. Many young sailors started at these orders, for they 
foretold a struggle with a fiercer enemy than man. 

« Bear a hand, my lads,’—commanded the cool and inflexible captain—“< we have plenty of sea 
room, and the Sea-Gull is at home in a hurricane. When it is over she will feed on the carcass of 
the ‘hog 

Wall, eh !” ejaculated Peter, as he reached the yard-arm ; “ can’t see nothin—Tiger don’t shine 
him eyes dis night. Hab saw many dark night fore dis, but dis do take de shine off ’em all !” 
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«“ Avast there oakum hide,” roared a seaman-—*< the old port admiral of the Styx has piped a 

court martial to overhaul you for that desertion. D’ye see that hell of a cloud-yonder!—why that’s 
the constable and his gang coming after you. Halloo, there goes a blue-light.” 

It was a glimmer of lightning that dimly traced the rigging around them ; a far lurid flash like 
damp powder straggled away on the grim ocean’s edge—then another, nearer and brighter, flayed 
up through an embattled array of ponderous clouds. The signal was instantly answered from the 
whole line of the horizon, till the sky was.sheeted far and near like the burning of a eity under a 
pall of funeral smoke. The dread army was in motion on its path of death——the thunder came rumb- 
ling with a distant tramp like the eumbersome rattle of artillery. Every thing aloft was snug. Cap- 
tain Parole took the wheel, and ordered the standing jib to be half hoisted, and the men to staad by 
with the down-haul. It was done, and then the enemies -were reeling and dipping their yard-arms 
within musket shot of each other: their crewded decks, grim cannon, painted masts, and copper 
betioms glancing in the vivid lightning. A mass of ragged skirmishing clouds flew overhead, and 
next came the vast opaque body, shooting up in tremendous pillars, and whirling grandly along. 
The stunning how! of the storm was terribly distinct. All was blaze and deafening burste—the sea 
was levelled into a foaming plain, for the tornado’s path was but a quarter of a mile distant. 

“Down jib!” thundered the American captain, when the first mad puff twirled the ‘brig safely 
before the gale. More terrilic than the earthquake’s age-pent fury was the burst that followed. 

The Sea-Gull trembled from topmast to keel, and bounded away like the fawn starting from the 
ravine’s brink. The wind screamed its shrillest note, and the zigzag glare of the lightning san dewn 
the reeking shrouds, and hissed upon the spray. Immense sheets of spray whirled above in a race 
with sweeping clouds, and fell conquered on the buried vessel. ‘Torrents of rain brawled upon the 
decks, and towering foam-clifls sprung unseen astern and broke impetuously over her—but the Sea- 
Gall rose again and shook her dripping piniens unharmed. 

With a hand of iron, her captain bere upon the helm; his cap was blewn away, and his heavy 
hair parted over the forehead and streamed flat upon his cheeks. His eye was lit with that strange 
exeitement that finds companionship in the terrible. Fearless and exulting, the commander pointed 
over the quarter, and there, at a cable length, the Tiger was bursting from a shroud of foam like the 
dead of the ocean at the last day. Her large white topsail was rent in ribbands from the yards, and 
playing with the lightning’s blaze. She bore herself gallantly through, and strode away in defiance. 
Faster than the fleetest wave the enemies scudded side-by-side. It was a terrific moment ; yet strange 
toway, fieree passions were then at work. At one of the frightful pauses of the hurricane, the pri- 
vateers exchanged broadsides. The deluging rain had ceased as suddenly as it came,.and for an 
hour they fired at every chance, the lightning showing the mark. The furious wind at length same- 
what abated, and the thirsting enemies bore up a point to close, and end the combat by the bloody 
method of boarding. The waves were short and tremendous, and the guns could not be worked. 
It seemed a reckless attempt to lay alongside; but the only fear of cither was that the other might 


Captain Parole called his ready men around him. He stood by the wheel, dressed in a shining 
boarding cap, light pumps, close fitting shirt, and trowsers girded very low in the waist with a sabre 
belt, in which were thrust two pair of long, glittering pistols. He drew a large and splendidly 
mounted sabre, which he stack quivering in the deck beside him ; his right hand fell upon the hilt, 
and his full chest swelled as he cast a flashing glance on that dark array. “ Men,” he spoke in a 
voice of deepest volume, “ there are graves in the sand for some of us ; our foes are as eager as we— 
I lead the boarders—TI want fifteen or twenty men for a post of honor.” 

With a thrilling cheer the number was instantly made up, and the second lieutenant, a youth ef 
fire, stood at their head. 

* Away to the fore-top,” proudly continued the captain, “ and spring into their rigging when we 
grapple. When I shout < Ironsides,’ drop to the deck, and receive the arms of the prisoners, er bury 
me in the ocean.” 

‘The men bounded away to their perilous duty. The heavy armed boarders stood close and eager, 
and the hostile vessels were rapidly closing. It was a scene of sublime and fearful interest. Ready 
there, gunners,” was the ery as their yard-arme cracked together, and each shot forth a last and 
deadly broadside. On the next wave, the Sea-Gull and the Tiger grappled fore and aft. 

With a bound and shout, Captain Parole touched the Tiger’s deck amidships, followed by about 
forty of his crew. ‘They stood for a moment on the open main deck between two dark bodies of 
men, who were about to board the Sea-Gull fore and aft at once. A rank of musquetry forward 
wheeled and fired with their gleaming barrels thrust into the faces of the boarders; the murderous 
discharge flung many to the deck, and the flash revealed a strong body of men behind, wedged 
together, and grim with steel. Captain Parole loudly evar gs and fired a shot, when the Americans 
saw the mass of men behind bursting through the opened ranks of the now useless musquetry, sabre 
in hand. They were led by a whiskered giant in a captain’s uniform. At the same fierce whoop 
and bound the foes met like whirlwinds ; as each American crossed steel with his man he thrust 
a pistol to his throat and fired—they sg clashing with the second rank. 
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« Away there, boarders!” shouted the British leader to the corps on the quarter-deck—* board ! 
board! and the game is up !—leave us to do the honors to these rogues.” 

But the maneuvre was anticipated. The yelling Tigers were crouching for a spring, when the 
Sea-Gulls pounced upon them dozen after dozen, till there was hardly 100m to whirl a sabre on the 

i deck. In a moment the crowded schooner was an arena of the most desperate fighting—a 
hundred and fifty men were moving to and fro in that butchering work. When the ghastly light- 
ning flared again, the thick blood was jetting and bubbling from the scuppers. 

« Tronsides !” now thundered Parole, more hoarsely than the bellow of the storm. 

« Tronsides ! We are coming! Hurrah!” echoed the young and enthusiastic De Berrian from 
the quarter deck, as, with Peter forever by his side, he fought with a nervous and powerful arm. 
The stirring watchword rang again from around and aloft, answered terribly by the defying yell of 
the enemy. The battle swept on, darker, bloodier, yet the party in the rigging came not. They had 
been intercepted by a nest of Tigers on the same errand. Curses and the ringing of sabres—scat- 
tering shots, and often a dead body falling with a whirl in the struggle below, or plunging singly 
overboard, gave evidence of a savage fight aloft. Long, long, was that battle undecided. The 
screams of rage and pain sounding above the brawl of the tempest—the infernal gloom, and ever 
and anon the blueish glare of lightning, or the white flash of fire-arms, disclosing hideously uplifted 
sabres, faces begrimmed and fierce, and bloody men locked, falling, stifiening in death, displayed a 
revel of fiends rather than a human fight. 

Struggling abaft the forward hatch, and vainly contending with superior numbers, was the Ame- 
rican leader and his band. The unheeded slain were cumbering the deck, yet no shout of victory 
rang over the din. Parole was in his element, and at every stroke of his terrible sabre he yelled the 
dark oath of his blighted youth. 

“The wedge—the wedge—give them the wedge!” he shouted, leaping before his men as they 
ranged away ina triangular body behind him. “ Well done my boys—drive on!” and, almost 
alone, he cleared a horrid path through the astonished ranks. Few men could follow him in that 
reckless feat. The mad captain turned when no enemy stood before him, and at once he saw the 
fatal error of his success. Part of his men were surrounded away amid the foe, and those that ga- 
thered beside him were panting and few. For the first time that strange man felt fear; yet when 
his tremendous voice shouted again, “ Keep together my biave boys, and mow down to the gang 
way,” there was not a quiver in i's tone. ‘The work was impossible to all but him. 

The British were furious and unshaken ; in another moment all would be lost. In that agonizing 
thought the American captain was fast losing self-command. The dying cries of iis beloved men 
bereft him of reason; he was maddened, and the time for the prodigy of his valor had arrived. At 
ence, as if the resistless lightning dwelt in his single arm, he bounded away, and fought with the 
headlong fury of a maniac. 

« Clear the deck, or sink with the dogs in their kennel,” he thundered, cleaving down a heavy 
Briton who sought to grasp with him. The taunt went alike to friend and foe ; for, at once, from 
poth sides, a sickening shout of « No quarter,” rent the air. The tall British commander, in the 
hellish struggle that ensued, singled out the American, and the fire whizzed from their sabres. 

« Dogs are we,” muttered the Briton through his clenched teeth, « then thus we throttle midnight 
thieves.” 

«Dogs ye are!’ roared the infuriated Parole, hurling a discharged pistol in the other's face, and, 
ere he could recover, the American swept his skull skimming overboard, and stamped on the pros- 
trate body. Like a tortured fiend unbound, Parole now burst among the contending mass. Fight- 
ing in his frenzied might, an invisible power seemed to guard him. Pistols blazed in his face, and 
reeking sabres shivered over his head, yet he coursed without a scar. 

It was a last and critical moment when a straggling body of Tigers came running forward, and a 
- stirring hurrah of victory rang from the quarter deck. In the wild chorus, mingled the deep toned 
voice of De Berrian, cheering to the rescue of their captain and his followers. They were not a mo- 
ment too soon, for Parole was singly engaged with a host, and the rest were surrounded, beaten, and 
falling at every blow. The impetuous victors hurled themselves upon the British rear, and then 
came the last dread struggle of war. It was the crisis—it was past; the vanquished and bleeding 
Britons threw down their sabres at the offer of quarter, only when they could not raise an unwound- 
ed arm. 

And again that wild, screeching, unearthly yell of victory echoed over the dismal ocean. A fainter 
answer went up from the shrouds, and seven mutilated Americans staggered to the deck, and fell 
into the arms of their comiades. They were all that lived of the intrepid corps that were posted in 
the foretop. They came alone, which told the story of their bloody victory—their young lieutenant 
came not with them. 

[To be eontinued. } 
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He hath gone to the place of his rest, 
He is safe in the home of his God ; 

And we who have loved him, forsaken, oppressed, 
Submissive would bow to the rod. 

Though his accents can cheer us no more, 
His love yet may speak from the grave ; 

And thus on the broad wing of Faith may we 
soar 

To One who is mighty to save! 


Our friend and our father we heard 
On earth, paint the glories of heaven ;— 
But now the lone church, like a wandering 
bird, 
To the home of the desert is driven. 
Entranced on his visions we hung; 
Our hearts and our hopes were above ; 
For the words of Persuasion fell soft from his 
tongue, 
And the soul of his teaching was Love. 








In vain the stern ‘I'yrant assailed 
With threats of the dungeon or grave— 

He spoke but the word, and the timid ne’er 

quailed, 

In pangs that had mastered the brave. 

The babe hath endured, while its frame 

i, With the scourge and the torture was torn— 

The maiden, the mother, in chariots of flame 

To glory triumphant were borne. 


























No !—think not I could ever be 
False to my Saviour’s honored name, 
For aught that thou canst offer me— 
A little life—a little fame :— 
*T were weak indeed to lose for them 
A never-fading diadem. 








Thou hear’st my fixed resolve ;—and now 
The guards—the rack—the flame 
And count me weak aud false as thou, 
If I fall back, or tremble there. 
Go thou, thy bleeding Lord disown; 
Be mine the faithful Martyr’s crown. 
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THE MARTYR TO HIS. .APOSTATE JUDGE. 
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JOHN. 


For what were thy terrors, O Death ? 
And where was thy triumph, O Grave ? 
When the vest of pure white and the conquering 
wreath 
Were the prize of the scorned and the slave. 
Oh! then to our Father was given, 
To read the bright visions on high ; 
He gave to our view the full glories of heaven ;— 
We heard and we hastened to die! 













Some died—they are with thee above— a 
Some live—they lament for thee now— 

But who would recall thee, blest Saint, from the 

love 

That circles with glory thy brow ? 

Long, long didst thou linger below, 
But the term of thy exile is o’er, 

And praises shall mix with the tears that must 
flow 

From the eyes that behold thee no more. 





Praise—praise—that thy trials are past! 
Joy—joy—that thy triumph is won! 

The thrones are completed—for thine is the last 
Of the twelve that encircle the Son! 

O Lord! shall the time not be yet ¥ 
When thy church shall be blessed and free t er 

Thou who canst not forsake, and who will not 5 

forget, 
Come quickly—or take us to Thee ! 


Ay! thou may’st smile—but not in scorn, 
Proud minion of the despot’s will ; 
Thy direst vengeance have I borne, 
And stand prepared to bear it still ; 
My pride, my triumph it shall be, 
To die for Him who died for me. 







And if one passing pang I feel, 
Deluded man ! ’tis felt for thee ; + 
I stand prepared the truth to seal, 2 
But what shall thy ing be? 
Blest Saviour! Lord of earth and heaven, 
Oh! be his sins—and mine—-forgiven ! 





THE INFERNAL BOX. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


teem his profound erudition. He is the nephew of that illustrieas' man and great orator, M. ‘Royer 
Collard ; but he is something more than the nephew of a great man—he is himeelf eminent for 
genius and acgqwirements , ina werd, it is M. Hypolite Royer Collard, one of the most distinguish- 
ed professors of ‘the medical facalty of Paris, and at the same time, and by an anomaly purely Pa- 
risian, she most exquisite dandy that ever trod the Boulevard of Ghent. 

My story, then, is matter of history, and having thus premised, I enter upon the subject. At the 
same time, let it be understood that I intend no attack upon the reputation or honor of M. Royer 
Collard. The mystification on which this warrative is founded, and of which he was the victim, 
was not aimed at the Professor, but.ai the Rouc. My aim shell be the same. 


THE INFERNAL BOX. 


If Paris be the wonder of the world, the opera is the wonder of Paris. ‘The opera is the essence 
of that society, which is in itself the exteaet of all other society. ; 

One ef the front boxes of the Parisian Eldoiado has received a singular surname—that of the 
Infernal Box. Not because it is haunted by those tempting demons with angelic features, whose 
seductions have gained so many souls to Lucifer. No woman has ever entered the Infernal Box. 
The demons of this hell are good devils enough, who, in point of virtue, have hardly triumphed 
ever any virtue but that ef an opera nymph. These demons are by no means malicious. The In- 
fernal Box is.thus termed because in it they make un bruit d’enfer—literally, “a hell of a neise.” 
For a considerable length of time it has been the rendezvous of a set of roystering blades, generally 
of ‘high taak, who thus endeavor to continue in our own age the traditions of the Regency. ‘The 
Deon Juans.of the Café: Anglais, free livers of some renown, mect there of evenings, and assemble 
to display their chivalric graces and their fellly. 

The life of these men, and their manners, cause no little astonishment to a stranger who has not 
comprehended the object of this society, which, through a peculiarity which it were easy to explain, 
carefully conceals its good qualities, in order to display with ostentation its bad ones. Pure coquet- 
ry! for beneath this apparent frivolity there exists an incontestible superiority, and even a real and 
bitter sadness. 

To behold the occupants of the Infernal Box assume a rudeness almost disgusting, and point their 
opera glasses with insolent effrontery at the features ard dress of the ladies—to hear their eheuts of 
laughter whilst every one else is silent—this, I say, would excite in a stranger mingled feeliags of 
pity and indignation, ‘He would take these mea to be some of those iilustrious nullities, who.pro- 
menade their mselessness, their idleness, and their yellow gloves, from the woed of Boulogme to 
Frascati and the o But pity would ere long.give place to astonishment. In faet, these dandies 
are men. After Byron and Pelham, their masters and models, they have made of folly a system 
and a mode of life. 

Who form this society at the present day, I know not; but at the time of my history, (a year 
previous to the revolution of July,) the infernal phalanx was composed ef men whe have.since ‘be- 
come celebrated under various titles. Cavé and Ditmer, the witty authors of “Seireés de Neuilly,” 

were of the party, “Mignet, the historian, was one of the faithful. Romieu, the king of geod:livers, 
who is now changed into a magistrate, and thunders against the “excesses of our evil passions,” ‘he 
who was one evening found dead drunk at a corner, surmounted by two lamps with the following 
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inseription, “ carriages do not pass here,”—this Romien, who in days of yore caused so much cha- 
grin to municipal authorities, and so many sleepless nights to prefects of police—Romieu, formerly 
the most joyous man, and the greatest mystificator in all France and Navarre, and at present, by a 
just recoimpense, the most mystified man in Christendom—this Romieu was a leader in the infernal 
band. 

Montalivet, now minister, a man of racy spirit then, was the right hand of Romieu. Editars of 
the opposition, and they who espoused legitimacy, after having crossed pens in the morning, came 
in the evening to the Infernal Box, to a strife of wit and puns. (Puns were in fashion then.) Some 
aristocratic rakes, and finally, M. Hypolite Royer Collard, completed the sacred phalanx, All these 
men occupy, at this present day, with much talent, important and difficult posts: which proves that 
the hide of a graceless varlet, turned inside out, will make excellent stuff for a statesman. 

M. Hypolite Royer Collard was the Don Juan of the society, and his manners conformed to this 
chaiacter. 

One evening, a piece that drew all Paris was played at the opera. The house was full, and the 
Infernal Box in full complement. The infernals were in humor for wit and insolence. More than 
once their shameless bursts of laughter had disturbed the general emotion. The pit growled, the 
stalls murmured, the boxes were in agitation and whispered, Some young men in the galleries be- 
gan to cast towards the Infernal Box menacing glances. ‘The insurrection threatened to become ge- 
neral, But the infernals were accustomed to these storms, and prepared to make head against 
impending one. Suddenly, there was a movement in the house. T'wo persons had just entered the 
only box which had remained empty. Every one has had occasion to remark the sensation which 
is experienced on seeing one box empty, whilst the rest of the house is full to overflow. Whoever 
then comes in to occupy the vacant place is sure to attract attention, at least for some moments. All 
eyes were immediately turned towards the new comers. One was a man, the other a very young 
woman, of great beauty. This incident, although of no unusual occurrence, sufficed to change the 
current of popular feeling. The opera-glasses of the Infernal Box were immediately levelled at the 
lady whose arrival had been so apropos, and nothing else was thought of but to obtain some infor- 
mation respecting her. 

“ I have never seen her before,” says Romieu. 

“ Nor I,” replied every one else in the box. 

“Tt must be some pretty provincial, just arrived !”’ 

“ Pshaw! behold her elegance and grace! I will hold you Hypolite’s horse against Talivet’s til- 
bury, that this fair flower has opened in the Fauxbourg St. Germain! Is there a shape like that in 
the provinces ?”” 

“Respect the departments! They improve daily, and I am acquainted with some women who 
have beautiful eyes and a very passable figure.” 

“ Every man for himself. The viscount is about to begin the history of his love adventures !”” 

‘+ Messieurs,” observes the viscount, “I swear by the head of Romicu, that this woman does not 
belong to the noble Fauxbourg—probably I know her—she is decidedly, gentlemen, a rose of the 
province. Happy the man who may first breathe the delicious perfume.” 

“ There’s a beautiful poetical flower for you,” cries Mignet; then turning to a young man ele- 
gantly dressed, he added, “ put that into your book.” 

The young man addressed is a poet who makes adorable elegies, impressed with ineffable sadness, 
during the brief respites which he obtains from speculations on exchange, gambling, and opera girls, 
To read his productions, one would suppose him to be consumptive, and a lover of the pale rays of 
the moon. He is a Hercules, who leads the life of hell itself. 

“For heaven’s sake,” replies he, “no poetry to-night! TI feel gloomy yet with my last ode to 
melancholy.” 

«Ts it possible,” cries Romicu, “that people make odes to melancholy? ’Tis horrible, upon my 
soul! An ode to champagne might pass !” 

«“ Champagne !” cries Mignet, “shame upon you! Champagne is naught but a chimera, a mere 
deception, fit only for pensioners !” 

* Who blasphemes champagne?” demands Romieu, with a majestic air, “ Apropos to champagne, 
I invite you to sup to-night with the viscount. Come, it is time—come, Mignet! 

« Well,” says Mignet, rising with an air of resignation, “ we must occasionally sacrifice to po- 
liteness.” 

As the company was departing, Romieu observed that Hypolite Royer Collard remained in the 


«“ Come, Hypolite !” cries he. 
“Tam not with you this evening ; I need all my senses !” 
« And what the devil are you about to do?” 
lite leaned towards Romieu and whispered something in his ear. 
“ Gentlemen,” cries Romieu, turning to the joyous band, “ Hypolite has just poured his heart inte 
mine! He is smitten with the fair unknown, and he must go to night to sing a romance beneath 
her chamber window. He wishes to know if some of you will lend him a guitar !” 
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* Don't be a child,” cries the viscount; “come to supper! You will lose your time and your 

“ Perhaps ” 

« Will you bet?” 

“T will!” 

“ A hundred louis!’’ 

«“ Done !” 

_ The two epicureans touched hands, and Romieu arranged the terms of the bet as if it were an or- 

dinary one. For them, in fact, the stake was not very heavy—a hundred louis and a woman’s ho- 
nor 


“ Remain, then,” said Romieu, as he departed, “ and recollect that you have fifteen days only !” 

When the fair unknown, leaning on the arm of her escort, quitted the opera, she observed a man 
who made himself a path towards her through the crowd, and regarded her with passionate earnest- 
ness. Then she cast down her eyes, and dared no longer to look around. In going from the thea- 
tre to her hotel, it appeared to her also that a carriage followed her own. ‘These two incidents trou- 
bled her a little, but she soon forgot them; and when she fell asleep, she dreamed neither of the 
opera, nor the stranger. The angels of dreams, during her repose, cairied her, on their white wings, 
far from Paris, under the pure sky of her native town. But when she arose, all fresh and rosy, and 
ran to the window to breathe the fresh morning air, she perceived at man passing under the balcony, 
and recognized the stranger. 

“ Ah, my God!” cried she, “this gentleman has strange manners! I am afraid there would be a 
quarrel, or I would speak to my brother about it !” 

Louise de ***** had as yet read no romances. 


A LOVE-LETTER. 


If there exist in Paris (this unjustly slandered city) much corruption, it is not that less virtue is 
found there than elsewhere ; but it is that vice there knows how to be amiable, and how to encircle 
its enemy with snares often inevitable. 

In Paris, exists a class of men who have made the art of seduction a perfect science. They at- 
tack a woman as a fortified place. They know precisely how many curves and parabolas their sighs 
must describe before firing the heart of their future conquest. Love is for them an algebraic equa- 
tion, and their plan of attack is always graduated in proportion to the means of resistance. 

And these men are more dangerous, inasmuch as their infamous calculations are not always the 
result of a frigid egotism. Commonly, they owe their experience to long suffering and namberless 
deceptions. By the wounds inflicted on their own hearts, they have learned to know the vulnerable 
points of the hearts which they attack. If pitiless, it is because they have not been pitied. They 
retaliate upon others the mortal blows which they have received. They not only seduce, they avenge 
themselves. 

There exist, however, obstacles, against which all their science fails. And as famous fencers are 
generally killed by youngsters who know not how to hold a sword, thus all the experience of these 
famous seducers is set to nought and frustrated by the ignorance and simplicity of a school-girl. 

About noon, Louise de ***** left the hotel, accompanied by her brother, and visiting the richest 
shops in Paris, there made numerous purchases. She observed that a man followed her at a dis- 
tance, and stopped when she stopped. As often as she came out of a shop she hoped to be relieved 
from the impertinent pursuit of this stranger, but to her surprise, he still followed. Finally, she 
came to the celebrated shop of Susse; the crowd was great, and it behoved to wait a little. But 
what was her amazement when she perceived M. Hypolite Royer Collard (for it was he) approach- 
ing her in silence, pretending to examine the objects placed on the counter. 

Louise de ***** held in her hand one of those bags which are called reticules. As she held it 
out to the clerk to have her purchase therein placed, Hypolite, who was near her, took the purchase 
from the hands of the clerk, and handed it to Louse de *****. All this was done in a very natu- 
ral way. At this moment, the brother of the young girl returned, and cast upon Royer Collard a 
glance almost threatening. 

This scene, so ordinary in appearance, was not however deficient in a certain degree of interest. 
Royer Collard turned about coolly, as if he had performed a simple act of politeness, yet, notwith- 
standing, in the packet which he handed to Louise de *****, he had slipped a letter. At this inso- 
lence, the young girl grew pale with indignation, but she had noticed her brother’s glance, and 
dreading an explosion, the result of which might be terrible, she restrained herself. To return, or 
to destroy the letter was impossible ; a scene would inevitably ensue. On that Hypolite had trusted. 
” ‘he young girl put up the package, at the same time casting upon Royer Collard a glance of con- 
tempt, which seemed to say, “I take your letter because I cannot do otherwise ; but you are beneath 
notice.” 
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“ That is possible,” replied Hypolite Royer Collard, in the same language; “ nevertheless, you 
have received my letter !” 

That evening, when Hypolite met the infernals, he replied to Romieu, who demanded news of his 
adventure—“ The affair is in excellent train! I believe [ shall win the bet—I have a superb plan 
there,” added he, striking his forehead. 

Unfortunately, Hypolite was unable to put his plan into effect, for he learned the next day that 
Louise de ***** and her brother had quitted Paris, and no one had been informed of their destina- 
tion. 


THE PLOT 


Some days after this event, a scene sufficiently singular occurred at Brest, in the saloon of Ma- 
dame de *****, among some ladies who had met together. They were seven in number, and with 
the exception of one lady, no one was over twenty-five years of age. Tears are becoming to a wo 
man, but I believe that laughter is still more so. ‘These ladies, then, were laughing so heartily that 
tears actually came into their eyes. Sometimes a calm was gradually re-established ; their features 
resumed for a few moments a gravity which endured but a short space. A demure smile, or a word 
spoken in a luw voice, was the signal for renewed merriment, To look at them thus, these sprightly 
creatures were charming. One of them, a brunette, erect as the palm, a black-eyed beauty, seemed 
to take the lead in the general merriment. ‘Twenty times had she attempted to enforce silence, and 
finish a sentence as many times commenced ; in vain did this young girl essay to put on a serious 
visage ; all that she could accomplish was to pout a little, which became her charmingly. At this 
moment a young man entered, On his appearance, the effort made to check the mirth only served 
to give it double force. At first he gazed in amazement, but the example was contagious, and he 
soon laughed more heartily than any. This lasted for more than a quarter of an hour. 

«“ Ah, my God! how good it is to laugh!” cried one of the foolish creatures, as she wiped away 
the tears which came to her eyes. 

“ Cousin,” said the young man, approaching the lady of whom we have already made mention, 
“ there must be some mischief afoot, that you laugh so heartily! May I be made acquainted with 
the cause of so much gaiety ? 

“TI give you a hundred guesses, Henry; I give you a thousand! Guess!” 

« But you know very weil, cousin, that I never guess a riddle!” 

“Well! it is too ridiculous! Louise has a lover !” 

“ Certainly, a very extraordinary incident!” replied the young man, carelessiy. “ Whose head 
would she not turn? I make no allusion to myself—that would be awkward for a pretender—more- 
over, it is my profession,” added he, putting his hand to his heart, and looking slily at Louise, who 
was blushing like the rose. 

“Oh yes, certainly,” said the cousin, who would not see the signs which Louise was making to 
her: “ but this one is not a dying lover, to say the least. He goes straight ahead, and has already 
come to love letters !”” 

“ Ah, indeed ?” exclaimed the young man, with an emotion which he was unable to repress, and 
which caused new bursts of laughter. 

Henry leaned majestically against the mantel, observing, “God forgive me, cousin, but I really 
must believe that you have lost your senses !” 

“ Don’t stir!” exclaimed the young gitl, “don’t stir! you are superb in that position! You re 
semble precisely the portrait of Tony Johannot !” 

“ But what letter is this? and who is this man?” demanded Henry, impatiently. 

« None of your business, my little cousin ; we have our own secrets! Nevertheless, if you pro- 
mise me something, | will give you the letter, with the signature.” 

“ Whatever you please,” 

“ You hear him, ladies! Well, I demand that you play Boston for the space of eight days with 
our good aunt Beaupré 

« Oh, my God!” cried Henry, in alarm. “ Nevertheless,” resumed he, wothing up his courage 
by degrees, «I will play Boston—I will play Loto, if necessary—I will make riddles—I resign my- 
self in all things: but, for God's sake, give me the letter !” 

The cousin took the letter from her bosom. “ There it is!” said she. 

The young man stepped forward to seize it. 

“ One moment, cousin! I have yet to impose another condition.” 

“ No more conditions ; Boston is enough !” cried Henry, pursuing his cousin, who ran across the 
Toom, but was soon cought. 

Henry opened the letter with some agitation. Affecting giiety, he did not the less feel that his 
heart was beating with unusual force. “ H. Royer Collard,” exclaimed he, perceiving the signature, 
then he turned to Louise, and inquired how the letter had come into her possession. The cousin, 
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pitying Louise’s embarrassment, told what the reader knows already. However, the countenance of 
the young man, for an instant gloomy, gradually cleared up. 

“ You have done well, my dear Louise, to avoid scandal. This Royer Collard is the nephew of 
the orator. He is a man of talent, but boasts a sovereign contempt for woman. Above all, he is 
passionately fond of notoriety, and it is fortunate that your brother perceived nothing.” 

Here is the tenor of the note, which Henry read in a Joud voice : 


MapzmviseLLe—I love you, and I must tell you so. I beg neither pardon nor excuse for my 
boldness ; my passion excuses itself. At all events, I will love you forever, near, or at a distance. 
I offer you my life, accept it or not—and I will be yours as you shall be mine. This I swear to you 
before God. H. Rorser Coxztarp. 


“ Admirably absurd!” exclaimed the cousin. 

“ Not so absurd!” replied the old lady. “In these affairs there can be nothing too extravagant. 
If this M. Royer Collard, who is a man of genius, has written such an absurdity, he has a reason 
for it! Be assured of that!” 

“T° faith,” remarked Henry, “ phrases are like liquors—bad ones attack the head; moreover, I 
have known Royer Collard, and he is not awkward in these affairs. But, look ye! who in the devil 
is he addressing himseif to’ To that fair angel there, who has, I am sure, never read a romance ! 
You have never read one, have you, Louise?’ The most comical thing in all this, is, that Royer 
Collard, who has his affairs arranged in perfect order, has always in readiness letters of this kind. 
He has two drawers—one for married, the other for unmarried ladies, His correspondence is al- 
Ways prepared in advance, and serves for every passion. This is economy in time and imagination. 
His letters are ticketed and numbered. For a letter like this, he opens case No. 1—the threat of 
suicide is, I believe, No. 27 ; the letter of adieu is No. 30, the last of the series. I know two ladies 
who have received from him letters like this, which has no longer the advantage of being unpublish- 
ed, for it certainly has reached its hundredth edition.” 

“ The impertinent fellow !” exclaimed the brunette, “Oh! if we could only play him a good 
trick !” 

“ Ah, yes! we must make sport of him,” cried all the ladies, with most touching unanimity.— 
« But how !—there is no way of doing it !—’tis impossible !” 

« Silence !”" exclaimed the brunette, with a musing air; “I have an idea!” 

Then all the chairs came closer together—all these pretty heads approached each other. The 
cousin spoke for more than an hour—without interruption !—and when she had concluded, all arose 
with exclamations of delight. 

The elder ladies smiled—the younger ones jumped about like children, clapping their hands to- 
gether, and exclaiming, “ What sport we shall have!” The soft light of a lamp cast its mellow 
radiance on the joyous group. 

«T,” cried Henry, “ will be your secretary.” 

* * * * * * * 

All this time Royer Collard was in a strange perplexity. It was not the probable loss of his hun- 
dred louis which he feared, but the pleasantries with which the infernals were sure to assail him.— 
For ten days, he had not dared to appear at the Box. He was, above all, afraid of Romieu, and 
he perceived and avoided him at a great distance. One day, however, he met him when it was im- 
possible to shun him. 

“ Well,” exclaims Romieu, “ when do you come to claim your hundred louis !—this is the day 
on which they are due you. What are you doing? What has become of you! Happy mortal! 
you are in the honeymoon, I presume! Truly, I recognize you no longer—you are of an antedi- 
luvian constancy! Love must not thus wrong friendship! Or, can it be possible that your vanity 
has received a check ? Was she cruel? That would be unfashionable! Ah! I perceive you have 
lost your wager! It is certainly a misfortune! If you are not in funds, console yourself, my dear 
fellow! Here am I—and will I not pay for you? A friend is a friend, or he is not!” 

« Let me be!” said Hypolite, impatiently. “To-night I will go to the Box.” 

Hypolite had decided upon the plan which he thought best to adopt. 

« I will go there to-night—they will laugh at me—but what matter? An hour is soon passed.” 

When he returned home, they handed him a letter, dated at Rennes. “From whom can this 
be ?” thought he; “I know no one at Rennes.” But when he had read it, he exclaimed aloud with 


“Tis she !” cried he. “Oh! I see we need despair of nothing!” and he kissed the letter. 

His servant beheld this in amazement. For years he had never seen him kiss a love-letter. 

“ Fool!” said Royer Collard, who divined his thoughts, “ it is not for the women, but because 
she has made me gain my wager! Now J shall laugh at them !” and he cut two capers across the 
toom. 

Vanity can render a man foolish, as well as love. With an air of triumph, Royer Collard show- 
ed himeelf in the Infernal Box. 

(To be Continued.) 
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A MORNING’S MEDITATION IN A BURIAL PLACE. 


How often, when the holy calm of the evening hour has wooed me from the world, have I stolen 
away fiom the monotonous hum of the village, and strolled amongst these habitations of the depart- 
ed. Many a moonlight hour have I here consecrated to chaste and holy thought. But never before 
methinks did this silent city of the dead so allutingly invite to meditation as now. The eastern sky 
is just beginning to blash—the minstrel of the wood, perched upon yonder bending bough, carols 
melodiously its matin hymn; and the timid lark, affrighted by the unwonted footstep of an intru- 
der, flutters from its retreat beneath the sculptured slab, and 


Soars till the unrisen sun 
Beams on its speckled breast. 


All animated nature is returning to life, but the tenants of these earthly tenements wake not. Theirs 
is the sleep that the archangel’s trump alone can dispel. There is an intrinsic pleasure in melan- 
choly that the thoughtless know not of, and no place so appropriate for its indulgence as this. 
Whilst I tread the grassy turf, methinks I hear a voice from the depth of the grave exclaim, “ The 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” As I gaze round upon this charnel enclosure, and 
note the graven monuments of the affluent in life—the plain, unornamented stone, that marks the 
resting place of him who possessed barely enough, and the neglected hillock that presses the breast 
of the poor man—I am taught a lesson of humility, and of contempt for the “ lying vanities of life,” 
which can be learned only from a contemplation of “ man’s latter end.” 

Omniscient God! why permittest thou the rich man to oppress, despise, and frown upon the 
poor, who is as good by nature, perhaps better by practice, than he? Why is he allowed to “ flour- 
ish like a green bay-tree,” while he refuses the helping hand of charity, nay, even the smile of re- 
cognition, to the virtuous poor? But man, vain man, cannot 


—————-with his short-lived plummet 
Fathom the vast abyss of heavenly justice. 

Despite the fulsome panegyric inscribed upon yonder sepulchral stone, the Dives, whose virtues— 
though virtues he had none—it blazons forth, may in another world, implore that the Lazarus, over 
whom he lorded it here, may be sent with his finger dipped in water to cool his parched tongue. 

* ¥ * * - - * * 


“Tt must be so.” The soul of man is immortal. When weeping relatives follow to the mortuary 
their departed friend, what else than a confidence that the soul is “ secure in her existence,” can 
sustain their sorrewing spirits? Who is there remembering that “God made man after his own 
image,” can look upon the church-yard, crowded with the sepulchres of those that are gone, and not 
exclaim, 


Non omnis moriar? 


It cannot be that, within that narrow tabernacle, is contained a// that was of the great and good 
man whose name is chiseled upon the marble structure reared to his memory. 


Quem terra amisit, lucrifecit Coelum, 
Novo splendore 
Corporis resuscitati, viteque eterne, 
Cum Domino Jesu, omnibusque sanctis 
Ovantem rediturum. 


These are the concluding words of the encomiastic epitaph carved upon his mausoleum, and no 
one who knew Charles N——-———, his mighty mind, and the holy purity of his life, dares to doubt 
their verity. 
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Can any sceptic read this simple mausoleum inscription without being forced to the conviction 
that the soul of her, of whom it is commemorative, survives the body. ’ 


This Monument is dedicated to the Memory of 
a beloved daughter, 
MARY BLAINE W—, 
who died 
on the 8th day of January, A. D., 1836. 
aged 15 years, 


They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more need fear to die. 















An infinitely just and all-wise God would not have taken from earth one so young, so “ be- 
loved,” had it not been to invest her with a crown of immortality. 

Mary died as dies the christian. I saw her but once—she was a lovely girl, but the flushed cheek 
and sunken eye told too truly that she was consumption’s victim. Treacherous disease! that never 
permits the sufferer to doubt a restoration to health till the hour of dissolution is just at hand. To 
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“ Hope told a flattering tale,” 




























day after her burial—a cold, wintry day—I sat upon a grave-stone near her tomb, and 
with a pencil traced, in “ homely phrase,” upon the attrite marble this 





DIRGE, 





SUGGESTED BY MARY’S DEATH. 


Her voice is hushed ; no more is seen 
The loved one decked in beauty’s bloom ; 
Come sorrow, in thy saddest mein, 
And chant a requiem o’e: her tomb. 
Ye wintry winds blow softly by 
The sacred spot where Mary sleeps; 
Where sable sadness breathes her sigh, 
And gloomy grief her vigil keeps. 


The spotless, peerless, guiltless one, 
Who ne’er on vice’s threshold trod ; 
Whose earthly course had scarce begun, 
Now, lifeless, moulders ’neath the clod. 
The guileless heart that yet had learned 
To wear the garb of truth alone— 
And every baneful folly spurned, 
The turgid earth-worm claims its own. 


Successive years may glide away ; 

Oblivion tarnish memory’s page— 
But Mary’s name shall not decay 

Whilst one who knew her treads life’s stage. 
And when the last of those shall leave 

This terrene world, who knew her well, 
Let none presume the name to breathe 

Of her whose woith they cannot tell. 





Come, let us round her hallowed shrine, 
O’erspread with garb of sombre gloom— 
A wreath of peaceful cypress twine, 
And plant with evergreens her tomb. 
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When spring-time bids the red-breast come, 
And o’er her pour his mournful lay ; 
Wild roses then, of sweet perfume, 
We'll gather from the dew-dipt spray. 


At close of the departing day, 

Their leaves, on Mary’s grave, will spread ; 
And garlands, woven of flow’rets gay, 

We'll scatter o’er the s!umb’ring dead. 
Ye breezes bleak blow softly by 

The sacred spot where Mary sleeps ; 
Where sable sadness breathes her sigh, 

And gloomy grief her vigil keeps. 


The mother who dedicated a monument “to the memory of a beloved daughter,” planted roses 
and evergreens around the tomb of her lost one: but they are now neglected. There is no hand to 
nurture them ; for that mother, too, has gone to the home of the blessed. Beneath yon tall, frondife- 
rous locust, through whose topmost boughs the morning sunbeams are just now beginning to peer, 
isshe laid. Her grave is but one of the many scattered around me, upon which the grass has not 
yet grown. Whose obsequies shall next be here celebrated? Perchance mine. Be it se, In yon- 
der unfrequented nook, where the sexton’s spade has never yet disturbed the sod, would I be in- 


terred. 
Carlisle, Pa., 1839. 


8. D. A. 


THE DYING WIFE. 





BY CATHARINE H. WATERMAN. 





Part we at last, beloved ! 

*Tis but the harvest time of life—but we, 
Where once our footsteps roved 

No more together in our joy shall be. 


Methinks I see thee stand 

By the deserted hearth, all sad and lone, 
Grasping a shadowy hand, 

Or peopling air with my low voice’s tone. 


I hear thy gentle sigh, 
When some pale flower, which I had fondly nurst, 
Brings to thy pensive eye 
Those vanish’d scenes where we had wander’d 
first. 


I mark thy pale, pale cheek, 

When some fond kindred voice within thine ear 
Shall of me kindly speak, 

Calling frora thy heart’s depths a tribute tear. 


Yes, thou wilt sadly weep, 
I know thou wilt, when I have gone to rest ; 





And, o’er my dreamless sleep, 
Pour the low wailing of an aching breast. 


Oh! mine own love, and true, 
Thou know’st how long my heart-strings round’ 
thee clung; 
How, year by year, they drew 
Closer the loving chords on which they hung. 


But we are parting now; 

The links give way, the mighty charm is riven ;: 
Death, from my darken’d brow, 

Shuts out thy gentle love—my earthly Heaven. 


Yes, dearest, I depart, 

I feel thy warm breath o’er my wan cheek stray ; 
I hear thy throbbing heart, 

And yet, oh! ruthless death, I must not stay. 


Thou’rt fading from my sight, 

And low, soft tones, in music round me swell ; 
Earth is a world of night, 

And I am going hence—farewell, farewell. 


—— 
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SKETCHES FROM 


THE LOG OF OLD IRONSIDES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLD LRONSIDES OFF A LEE SHORE.” 


ee 


Your glorious standard Jaunch again, 
To meet another foe !—Camp. 


BEARDING THE BEY. 





In May, 1805, commodore Barron returned to the United States in ill health, leaving commodore 
Rodgers in the Mediterranean, in command of the largest American squadion ever known. 

Commodore Rodgers immediately hoisted his flag on board the Constitution, and shortly after- 
wards, as the echo of the evening gun at the Valetta died along the shores of Malta, the fleet got un- 
der weigh, and stood over towards the African coast. It was on the eighth day after their departure 
when the squadron made cape Carthage, and on the ninth, at sunrise, anchored in the roads of Go- 
letta. Before the gallant frigates lay the city of Tunis, the abode of happiness, and the fountain 
spring of jackasses and orange water. The signal for the consul to come on board was immediately 
made, and on the following day he repaired on board the Constitution, and gave the commodore a 
detailed account of his fruitless conferences with Hamouda Bey. A council of war was then called, 
at which Col. Lear, the consul-general, assisted, which resulted in the determination to bombard the 
town in the course of thirty-six hours, if a favorable answer was not returned to commodore Rod- 

gers’ letter demanding satisfaction. 

Previous to the arrival of the squadron, the Bey had called the American consul to his presence, 
and, before the assembled divan, demanded the release of a Tunisian Xebec and her two prizes which 
had been captured by the Constitution for attempting to violate the blockade of Tripoli. The con- 
sul assured him that they would not be released, and the Bey, with a frown, threatened a declara- 
tion of war. He accordingly wrote a letter to commodore Rodgers, and in answer received a visit 
from his fleet as before stated. The Bey, up to the very day of the appearance of the squadron, had 
assumed a lofty tone of menace, and while his guards surrounded the consul with their diawn aci- 
metars and slackened bowstrin gs, addressed him as follows : 

“ Ask any of the christian consuls in this regency if Hamouda Bashaw has ever received such an 
insult from their government ? The President of the United States must know that my father and 

have sat on the throne and ruled a kingdom. He shall learn from me that Hamouda is 
not yet dead ; and every crowned head in Europe shall approve the eternal continuance of that war 
which you seem resolved to force me into—for I solemnly pledge myself, that if war is the rerult, 
never, while I have a soldier to fire a gun, will I accord peace. You may form some idea of my 
character from the difficulty you had to negociate a peace, because you weakly permitted the Dey 
of Algiers to interfere. You may also learn my conduct to the Venitians, who rashly forced me into 
a war; and if I am doomed to engage in another, it shall be continued to the last hour of my ex- 
istence. I frankly tell you that the famine in my country has prevented my declaring war against 
you, in order that I might convince my subjects that their miseries should not be increased, unless I 
was forced thereto. Without such a motive, you certainly never would have been asked the reason 
why you captured my vessels ; but that just motive to a protraction of our difficulties, must be sa- 
crificed to those considerations which I owe myself and all Europe. You are the first power which 
has ever captured a Tunisian cruizer in full peace,on any pretext whatever. You are the first that 
has ever offered unprovoked insults to Hamouda Bashaw, who has ruled a kingdom for twenty-seven 
years, and been respected by all the world as a sovereign. If I were tamely to submit to such acts of 
outrage, what should I expect from nations far more powerful than yourselves? You have seen 
what has been accorded me by Spain, Sweden, and Denmark, whose local situation and maritime 
force must rendet them more formidable enemies than the United States. Abstracted from this, the 
measures pursued are such as do not permit me to enter intoany negotiation. Your admirals have 
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dene me great and repeated injuries, for the last of which my political existence forces me to insist 
on a proper reparation.” 

At this moment a heavy cannon awoke the echoes of the palace, and, breathless with running, a 
Janizary entered the presence chamber. 

“ Ha, Selim,’ said the Bey, his curiosity getting the better of his dignity, “comes there a war 
ship from Stamboul 1?” 

“ Nay, most illustrious and magnificent prince, the christian dogs have entered the abode of hap- 

iness,” 
- “ By my grandfather's beard,” said the Bey—for he could swear like a christian—<come they 
with their single fiigate to beard Hamouda !—let them retreat in time. Consul ! go to your admiral, 
and bid him not let the morning sun shine upon him by the ‘ Garden of the World, or his head 
shall answer for his temerity.” 

At this moment another Janizary came with the astounding news that the largest fleet ever be- 
fore Tunis had anchored in the harbor, and that the signal for the “consul Americana” fluttered 
at the fore of the admiral. Hamouda Bey lost his tone of defiance in a moment. “ Consul,” said 
he, “ remember me kindly to your admiral” —and, clapping his hands, broke up the divan. 

The next morning captain Decatur was directed by the commodore to proceed to Tunis, and co- 
operate with the consul in obtaining from the Bey an unequivocal and satisfactory guarantee for the 
faithful observance of peace. The Bey, still excited, refused to receive captain Decatur in this cha- 
racter; and the captain, in his usual spirited manner, “ refused visiting him on any other terms ;” 
and left Tunis to return to the squadron, and report the result of his mission. As soon as the Bey 
heard of his departure, he manifested great concern. His royal breast appeared to be panic-strack, 
and he despatched a messenger with a conciliatory letter with such expedition that it “ was received 
on board the Constitution before captain Decatur came alongside.” 

The next day a treaty was concluded between the most magnificent prince and the United States ; 
and the Congress, having received on board a Tunisian ambassador, the Constitution, followed by the 
squadron, got under weigh, and stood out of the harbor. 

As they passed the island of Goletta, the old frigate caught a glimpse of the American flag float- 
ing proudly in the breeze, and hoisted an ensign at the fore—then, as if by one simultaneous im- 
pulse, the star spangled banner ascended to the fore of every vessel in the squadron, and upwards 
of two hundred cannon woke their thunder-notes, while two thousand five hundred men raised 
the loud huzza. 

A faint echo came back upon the dying land-breeze, and “ the abode of happiness” was lost from 


view. 





CRUIZE OFF TEXEL, AND DOWN THE CHANNEL. 


We hear nothing more of the old frigate until the close of the year 1811, when, under the com- 
mand of captain Isaac Hull, she left the United States for Holland, having on board specie for the 
payment of the interest of the national debt. It was a wild night when she hove too off the Texel, 
and landed her rich freight; and as her last boat left her, the English cruizers were seen hovering 
in the distance, and the seaman’s halloo rang far over the stormy waters. 

At length the delicate affair was finished, and she bore up for Plymouth, where she arrived after 
a boisterous passage. Here the spirit of impressment again reared its agitating form. While lying 
at anchor in the roads, a man jumped overboard, and swam with the tide to the British frigate Ma- 
dagascar, which vessel lay astern of the Constitution. The deserter was too much exhausted when 
first taken up to state his object, and the Englishman sent a boat to acquaint the commander of the 
Constitution that one of his men had been picked up by that ship while in a drowning condition. 
In the morning a cutter was sent from the Constitution to procure the man, but, upon reaching the 
Madagascar, the officer was informed that the man had claimed protection as an Englishman, and 
that he had been sent on board the guard ship. 

In the absence of captain Hull, Mr. Morris, the first lieutenant of the Constitution, sought an in- 
terview with sir Roger Curtis, the port admiral, and claimed the deserter. The admiral informed 
Mr. Morris that it was not in his power to give up a deserter who claimed to be a British subject. 
Mr. Morris asked the admiral if he had any evidence except the man’s own word to satisfy him 
that he was an Englishman. 

« None whatever sir,” said the swallow-tailed admiral ; “ but we are obliged to believe him.” 

The officer therefore returned on board his ship empty-handed. 

That night, as the evening gun died away over the silent waters, the Constitution’s crew were 
mustered, and after a minute inspection, the watch was set, and extra sentinels posted, with posi- 
tive orders to fire at any thing that might be seen floating near the ship. About midnight all hands 
were roused by the hail of the sentinel, and the discharge of three muskets—and on inquiry, it was 
found that there was a man in the water close alongside. A boat was immediately lowered, and, 
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upon its return, brought on board a seaman of the Madagascar’s, who had contrived to buoy him- 
self up on some shells of blocks, and profiting by a turn of the tide, to drift down to the Constitu- 
tion, This man was asked what countryman Le was, and he answered in a strong Irish accent, 
« An American, your honor.” He was sent below, with orders to take good care of him. 

The next day the deserter was inquired after by the British commander, and it was intimated 

that as he had declared himself an American he could not be given up. It is believed, however, 
that no formal demand was made for the Irishman, though it was rumoured on shore that there 
would be trouble when the Constitution attempted to go to sea, as it was known that she was about 
to do that night. 
» In the course of the day two frigates came and anchored near her ; when, disliking his birth, the 
American commanding officer got under weigh, and dropped out about a mile to seaward. So close 
were the British ships at the time, that the pilot expressed his apprehension of getting foul of one of 
them—and he was told to go foul if he could do no better. By careful handling, however, the ship 
went clear. A frigate followed the Constitution to her new anchorage. About 8 o'clock, captain 
Hull, who was now on board, ordered the ship cleared for action. The battle-lanterns were lighted 
fore and aft, and the crew went to their quarters by beat of drum. It is not easy to portray the en- 
thusiasm that existed in this noble ship; every officer and man on board believing that' the affair of 
the Chesapeake was about to be repeated—so far, at least, as the assault was concerned. The man- 
ner in which the men took hold of the gun-tackles has been described as if they were about to jerk 
the guns through the ship’s sides. An officer, who was passing through the batteries, observed to 
the men that if there was an occasion to fight, it would be in their quarrel, and that he expected 
good service from them. 

« Let the quarter-deck look out for the colors, and we will look out for the guns,” was the an- 
swer. 

In short, it was not possible for a ship’s company to be in a better humor to defend the honor of 
the flag, when the drum beat the retreat, and the boatswain piped the men to the capstan bars. 
Home came the yielding anchor to the tune of Yankee Doodle—and the ship, casting to starboard, 
stood over to the French coast without a follower. Were the English frigates satisfied that the lion 
might be humbled in a single-handed attack with the gallant frigate? Perchance the echo of the 
tune that drowned the wailing of the dying soldiers at Bunker Hill, was still familiar to their ears. 
Be this as it may, the noble stranger was permitted to bid the cliffs of Dover good night alone. 

The next day, while beating across the channel, several sail of English men-of-war were seen in 
chase, and it was the impression on board the American ship that the vessels were sent in pursuit. 
The Constitution, however, outsailed all the strangers but one, a frigate, that weathered upon her. 
After leading this ship a long distance ahead of the others, captain Hull hove to, beat to quarters, 
and, beneath the flag that was so soon to wave in glory ubove her quarter-deck, awaited to know the 
stranger’s object. It unfortunately proved amicable. On reaching the entrance of the port of Cher- 

bourg, the English vessel kept close to the American frigate—and while the latter was turning into 
the roads, with a fresh breeze and thick weather, bore up also. ‘The private signal agreed upon be 
fore the Constitution left France, however, was not made, and the battery fired a gun. The shot 
struck the Constitution in the bends. It was followed by a second, that flew between the masts. A 
third past through the hammock nettings, and stove one of the boats over the main hatch. The 
steadiness of the frigate now induced the French to pause; and an opportunity offering soon after 
to display the signal, the Constitution glided into port, while the English frigate hauled her wind, 
and made the best of her way to join the channel fleet. In this brush, a midshipman of the Con- 
stitution was killed by the wind of a shot. Thus did this old cruizer dash along the English chan- 
nel, bandy words, and give tit for tat to the British admiral beneath his thousand guns, and then re- 
turn to the United States to fire the first gun in the second war with the mistress of the sea.* 


THE CHASE. 


On the 12th of July, 1812, the frigate Constitution, under her former commander, captain Hull, 
having, on her return from Europe, shipped a new crew, sailed from Annapolis on a cruize to the 
northward. On the 17th of July—on a Friday, be it remembered—while out of sight of land, though 
at no great distance from the coast, with a light breeze from the N. E., and under easy canvas, she 
made four sail to the northward, heading westward. At 3, P. M., while captain Hall and his officers 
were at dinner, the midshipman of the watch came down and reported that a squadron of men-of- 
war was in sight. 

« Mr. Morris beat to quarters,” said the gallant commodore, as he repaired to his state-room to 
put on the symbols of his rank. 


* Thave taken Cooper’s note to his Naval History, as my guide in this chapter. 
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« Aye, aye, sir’—and a wave of the hand, was all the reply that was made; and soon the decks 
of the Constitution were in battle array. 
This was but five years after the one-sided action between the Leopard and the ill-fated Chesa- 
action which covered the unhandsome conquerors with shame—an action based upon 
the misunderstanding of an order, and which the whole of the nations of Europe viewed with dis- 
gust and contempt. Disgust, that a captain of the British navy should have been found, in the 
eighteenth century, illiberal and cowardly enough to attack an unofiending vessel in a time of peace ; 
and contempt that any American should have been found vile enough to justify it. Much injured 
Barron! Who can feel as you have felt for the neglect of others? Who has suffered as you have 
for the faults even of Congress itself! Appointed to a half-fitted, ill-arranged ship, and ordered to 
sail at a moment's notice, with your decks lumbered with stores, without a powder-horn filled, or a 
match that could be lighted. Who, but dolts, under such circumstances, could have expected any 
other result than the unfortunate one which took place, in the placid waters of your own native 
state? No one could doubt you who had seen you standing at the gangway of your own ship, re- 
ceiving the fire of the enemy, while a friendly bail died upon your lips, and bathing your trumpet 
with your own blood. No one could censure you who had beheld you doubting the dishonor of 
the first naval power in the world—a power whose highest glory was national honor, and whose 
greatest zeal was to emulate the knights and heroes of old, whose helmets had flashed back the sun- 
beam upon the scorching plains of Syria, and whose battle-cry had rung in the cause of virtue along 
the crowded lists of enlightened Europe. It was a sight to call forth the disgust and contempt of a 
free-born nation ; aye, and of a world of fettered slaves. What! the sons of Agincourt and Cressy! 
of Poictiers and Calais! firing into an inoffending vessel of a friendly power in her own waters, and 
under a friendly guise! Heavens! where were the nole hosts of old—where the Drakes, the 
Raleighs, to stay the dishonorable battle—where the Plantaganets and the Percys? No Black 
Prince ordered there—* no noble Essex—no immortal Blake”—but in their place ruled a little 
one— 


‘——-_—with soul so small, 
That were it less, it were no soul at all.” 


But to our subject ; the day of probation had passed away—condemnation had been heaped upon 
the actors—the deed of shame had received its proper reward; and the dim lion looked out upon 
the world of leaping waters, and cried in vain, “ England is mistress of the sea.” 

* * * * * * 7 * 

“ Six bells,” cried the orderly at the cabin door, as the Constitution tacked in nineteen fathoms 
water, and clea:ed off the shore. At 4, P. M., she discovered a fifth sail to the north-east, which 
had the appearance of a vessel of war. This ship subsequently proved to be the Guerriere, captain 
Dacres. By this time, the other vessels of the enemy were made out to be three ships and a brig ; 
they bore N. N. W., and were all upon the starboard tack, apparently in company. The wind now 
became light, and the heavy courses flapped idly against the mast. 

“ Haul up the mainsail,” thundered the first lieutenant, and away went the main wing of the fri- 
gate like a passing cloud. 

At 6, the ship in the eastern board had altered her position so as to bear E. N. E.—the wind hi- 
therto having been fair for her to close. At a quarter past 6, however, the wind came out light at 
the southward, bringing the American ship to windward. 

The old frigate, eager to take advantage, now wore round with her head to the eastward, set her 
light studding-sails and staysails—and at half-past 7, with drums beating, and matches lighted, bore 
down to speak the nearest vessel. The wind continued light, and the two vessels were slowly closing 
until 8. At 10, the Constitution shortened sail, and made the private signal of the American 
cruizers, After keeping the lights aloft for nearly an hour, and getting no answer, at a quarter past 
11 she lowered them, and made sail with her starboard tacks aboard. 

During the whole of the middle watch the wind was light, and many a little knot of officers and 
men watched the dark hulls and gleaming sails of the pursuing fleet, as the moon-beam trickled 
upon them and the sleepy waters beyond, and then lost itself in a fleecy cloud. When the morning 
watch was called, a rocket shot up from the Guerriere, the foremost frigate, and sank in a blaze of 
stars upon the shadowy deep. As the day opened, three sail were discovered upon the starboard 
quarter, and three astern. At 5, A. M., a fourth vessel joined the latter, making seven vessels in 
chase. This was an anxious time—the squadron of commodore Broke was in pursuit, and Old 
Tronsides had nothing to depend upon but her silver heels. The nearest vessel was nearly within 
gun-shot, and a deep mist only concealed the object of the pursuers from their view. As the ships 
slowly varied their positions, and the mist cleared away, the Constitution perceived that she had two 
frigates on her lee quarter, and a ship of the line, two frigates, a brig, and a schooner astern. The 
chasers had English colors flying, and occasionally the thunder of a long eighteen would echo in 
the distance, and die away astern. It now became calm, and the frigate hoisted out her boats, and 
sent them ahead te tow, with a view to keep the ship out of the reach of the enemy’s shot. At the 
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same time she whipt up one of the gun-deck guns and run it out aft as a stern chaser, bringing a 
long eighteen from the forecastle for a similar purpose. ‘Two twenty-fours were also run out of the 
cabin windows, though it was found necessary to cut away the wood-work of the stern-frame to 
make room. By 6, A. M., the wind, which heretofore continued very light and baffling, came out 
fiom the northward and westward, and knocked the ship off with her head to the southward. All 
her light canvas that would draw was set. ‘The Shannon now opened her fire upon the Constite- 
tion—but perceiving that her shot fell short she ceased. At half-past 6, the frigate sounded in twen- 
ty-six fathom, and finding that the enemy was likely to close, from the circumstances of his having 
the boats of two ships to tow, and being favored by a little more air, she played out her spare rope, 
and sent out her cutters with a kedge nearly a mile ahead, and then let it go. At the wond, the bars 
were manned, and the old ship walked away, overrunning and tripping the kedge as she came up 
with the other end of the line. While this was doing, fresh lines and another kedge were carried 
ahead, and in this manner, though out of sight of land, the frigate had glided away from her purt- 
suers before they discovered the manner in which it was done. ‘he greatest sluggards will awaken 
at last ; and thus we see the Shannon, after the chase had nearly left her by her towing, lower her 
boats, and follow the successful example. At half-past 7, the Constitution had a little air, when she 
ran up the old thirteen, and fired a shot at the Shannon in token of defiance. At 8, however, it fell 
calm again, and further recourse was had to kedging, the enemy’s vessel having light air, and_draw- 
ing ahead. 

The Shannon was now fast closing, and Old Ironsides was busily employed in preparing to give 
her visiter a warm reception. 

It was evidently the intention of the English commander to cripple the Constitution by means 
of the Shannon, and then to close upon her, and bear her down with mighty odds. A more despi- 
cable and cowardly plan never was conceived of by a naval commander. The Constitution bore 
down to engage the Guerriere—and she defied the Shannon. Why did not the British comman- 
der haul his wind, and let them have a bout? It was like a stag hunt; and nobly did the flying 
frigate leave the yelling pack in the distance, to bay at the moon, or wake the ocean echoes with 
their thunder notes. Every thing on board of the chase was stoppered—the decks were sanded to 
dry up the expected torrent of blood—and hope beamed from the eyes of the officers, and was re- 
flected by the iron faces of the unequalled crew. 

Captain Hull was not without hopes, in case even of a meeting, of throwing the Shannon astern 
by his fire, and of maintaming a safe distance from the other vessels. It was known that the ene- 
my could not tow very near, as it would have been easy to sink his boats with the stern chasers of 
the Constitution, and not a man of the crew showed any disposition to despondency. 

«* Remember the Chesapeake,” muttered the old captain of the gun. 

“Remember the Chesapeake,” answered the powder boy at his heels. 

«“ Remember the Chesapeake,’ sang the man in the chains. 

And from the Jook-out aloft came down, in broken words, the same inspiriting battle-call. 

It was an hour of life or death—thank God, it was of life and glory. 


THE ESCAPE. 


Historian ! throw aside your record of the past, and tell me what shall be the result of this wea- 
risome chase. Man of prudence and safe calculation! turn away and tell me the probable chances 
of safety by your unyielding figures. ‘Thinking mariner! retire to your cabin and tell me the pros- 
pect of the gallant frigate out-speeding the fast-sailing squadron that nearly encircles her. The 
winds of heaven, and the waves of ocean conspire against her. The flag of the republic clings like 
a wet sheet to her signal-halliards. The Shannon is fast closing with her astern, while the Guer- 
riere is swiftly bearing down upon her quarter. An hour promises to bring the struggle to an is- 
sue; but hark! there is a whisper in the clear heavens ; gentle voices seem to echo in the sky—a 
catspaw wrinkles the glassy waves, and now the ripple sings in the Constitution’s wake. 

“« A breeze,” cries the drowsy look-out-man—the nodding seafhan, worn out by long and arduous 
watching, springs up at the spiriting cry. 

“« A breeze,” thunders the officer of the deck, and soon the gallant ship is brought to the wind, 
with her sails trimmed, and her boats alongside. The quarter boats are run up to their davits, while 
the others are lifted clear of the water by purchases on the spare spars, where they swing ready to 
be used at a moment’s notice. 

Onward she dashes in her majesty, the glorious stars of freedom proudly sparkling above her quar- 
ter deck; but we must descend from the present to the past. The deed has been chronicled by the 
pen of the historian and the poet ; and the death-cry of one of the pursuers has long since ascended 
to the God of battles—while the loud huzzas of victory have wakened the echoes of the blood-tipped 
ocean from the Constitution’s deck. 

As the frigate came by the wind she brought the Guerriere nearly on her lee beam, when that 
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vessel. opened a fire from her broadside. While the shot were dimpling the water just beside them, 
the crew of the Constitution were securing thei: boats with the steadiness and regularity of an ad- 
miral’s crew in port. In a shert time, however, another calm settled upon the deep. It was now 
10 o’clock of the second day, and the labors of the first were about to be acted over again. Captain 
Hull now started two thousand gallons of water, and sent the boats ahead again to tow. The ene- 
my then sent all his boats to the Shannon, the nearest ship astern, and up came the lazy frigate 
upon the chase. A few hours of uncommon exertion followed—the crew of the Constitution being 
compelled to supply the place of numbers with activity and zeal; and nobly did they do it. 

The ships were close by the wind; every thing that would diaw was set, and the Shannon was 
slowly but steadily stealing ahead. At noon, a light breeze carried the frigate clear, but shortly af- 
terwards the boats were again manned, and the toilsome work of towing and kedging was renewed 


again. 

At 1, P. M., the ery of “Sail O,” rang through the busy ship. Was she a friend or an enemy * 
She was to the leeward, and could not be distinctly made out. Atthis moment, the four frigates of 
the enemy were about one point upon the lee quarter of the Constitution, at long gunshot distance, 
and the Africa and her two prizes were upon her lee beam. 

At a little past 2, the Belvidera, the nearest ship, began to fire with her bow guns, and the Consti- 
tution to answer with her stern chasers. On board the latter ship, however, it was soon found to be 
extremely dangerous to use the main-deck stern guns; the transoms having so much rake, the win- 
dows being so high, and the guns so short, that every explosion lifted the upper deck, and threatened 
to blow out the stern frame. Perceiving his shot did but little execution, and having fired a royal 
salute, double shotted, at the admiral, captain Hull ceased burning powder. 

For several hours the enemy’s frigates were within gun-shot, sometimes towing and kedging, and 
at others endeavoring to close with the puffs that occasionally passed. 

At 7, the boats of the Constitution were again ahead the ship, steering S.W. half W. with a light 
air. At half-past 7, she sounded in twenty-four fathoms. 

Four hours now elapsed of the same toilsome duty ; but a little before 11, at night, a light wind 
struck the ship, and the sails, for the firsttime in many a weary hour, bellied to the breeze. The boats 
were immediately picked up, with the exception of the first cutter. Top-gallant, studding sails, and 
staysails were set, and for an hour the weary seamen slumbered at their guns. 

At midnight another calm ensued, and it was perceived that the Guerriere gained upon the chase. 
At this time, the Constitution’s top-gallant and studding sails were taken in. 

Morning at length came upon the ocean, and it was found that three of the enemy’s frigates were 
within long gun-shot, on the lee quarter, and the other at about the same distance on the lee beam; 
the Africa and the prizes being much farther to leeward. The Guerriere now tacked, when the 
Constitution did the same, to keep her windward position. Soon after, the Zolus passed on the 
contrary tack, so near that she might have materially damaged the Constitution had she opened 
upon her her fire. Captain Hull now hoisted in the first cutter, and set all sail. The scene was 
beautiful beyond description ; friends and foes looked on with admiration—and “War's red angel 
slumbered on his wings.” The weather was mild and clear—the sea smooth and transparent as 
an inland lake—and the wind blew sufficiently to do away with the everlasting kedging, which had 
continued, with but slight intermission, for forty-eight hours. The coot danced upon the wave— 
the storiny petrel no longer whistled astern. From the far-off shore, the gray gull came screaming 
with delight, and the bald eagle hovered over the republican frigate—* The symbol of a mighty 
land.” All the English vessels had got on the same tack with the Constitution, and the five frigates 
towered like moving mountains of snow upon the sleeping waters. Including the chase, eleven sail 
were in sight; shortly after, a twelfth appeared to windward. Captain Hul! soon ascertained the 
stranger to be an American merchantman, and setting an English ensign, fired a gun to warn her 
to keep aloof; the hint was not overlooked, for soon the merchantman turned her cabin windows 
upon the belligerent squadron, and made a clean pair of heels for a more peaceful latitude. 

Until 10, A. M., the Constitution was making every preparation to carry a press of canvas, 
should it be found necessary. She now sounded in twenty-five fathoms. At noon, the wind died 
away again, but she had distanced the fleet. ‘The Belvidera, however, was about two and a half 
miles off in her wake, bearing W.N.W. The nearest frigate to the leeward bore N. by W. half W. 
three and a half miles. The two other frigates were on the lee quarter, distant about five miles ; and 
the Africa was hull-down to leeward on the other tack. This was a vast improvement in the state 
of things, and officers and men were permitted to rest at quarters 

At meridian, the wind began to blow a pleasant breeze—the water again rippled under the noble 
vessel’s bows, and onward she dashed froin her persevering pursuers like a Chesapeake pilot-boat 
before a north-easter. Her sails were watched and regulated in the most careful and seaman-like 
manner, until 4, P. M., when the Belvidera was four miles astern, and the other vessels thrown be- 
hind in the same proportion, notwithstanding the wind had become very light. 

In this manner both parties pressed ahead and to windward as fast as circumstances would allow, 
profiting by every change of wind and tide, and resorting to every possible means of forcing theit 
vewsels through the water. 
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At 7, P. M., a black squall was seen rising ahead, and the Constitution prepared to meet it with 
the coolness and discretion displayed by her throughout this whole affair. All hands were at their 
stations, and every thing was kept fast until the last moment, when the order was given “ Clew up 
and clew down”—in an incredible short space of time the light canvas was furled, a second reef 
taken in the mizen topsail, and the ship brought under short sail. 

The English vessels, seeing her sudden movement, began to take in their canvas long before the 
squall reached them; and when they were shut in by the rain, were seen steering wild upon the 
stormy sea, 

The Constitution, on the other hand, no sooner felt its weight than she hoisted and sheeted home 
her fore and main top-gallant-sails; and while the enemy undoubtedly believed her to be a prey to 
the wind and the waves, she wes flying away from them on an easy bow-line, at the rate of eleven 
knots an hour. 

In little less than an hour after the squall had struck the ship, it had entirely passed to leeward, 
and a sight was again obtained of the enemy. The Belvidera, the nearest vessel, had altered her 
bearing in that short period nearly two more points to leeward, and she was a long way astern. 
The next nearest vessel was still farther to leeward, and more distant; while the two remaining 
frigates were faiily hull down; the Africa was barely visible in the horizon. All apprehensions of 
the enemy now ceased, though sail was carried to increase the distance and to preserve the weather 


gage. 

At half-past 10, the wind backed farther tothe southward, when the Constitution, which had been 
steering free for some time, took in her lower studding sails. 

At 11, the enemy fired two guns—and the nearest ship could just be discovered in the dim dis- 
tance. As the wind blew a soldier’s breeze—viz : all around the compass—the enemy persevered 
in the pursuit ; but when the day dawned, the nearest vessel was hull down astern, and to leeward. 
Under these circumstances, it was considered safe to use every exertion to lose sight of the enemy ; 
and the wind dying away, the Constitution’s sails were wet down from the sky-sails to the courses. 
The good effects of this application was soon apparent, for at eight bells the topsails of the enemy 
began todip. At a quarter past 8, the English ships hauled their wind to the northward and east- 
ward, fully satisfied in thei: own minds that, however much the members of the British parliament 
might affect to despise them, the fir-built frigates, decorated with bits of striped bunting, were man- 
ned by those who were fully equal, if not superior, to them in seamanship, and who, as the sequel 
will show, could triumph over them in the desperate struggle of naval war. 

* The day after the enemy gave up the chase, the Conetitution, under a press of canvas, entered 
the harbor of Boston; and with her yards manned, and her colors flying, saluted the city with se- 
venteen guns. 

Thus ended this extraordinary chase, which, for nearness of approach, overpowering numbers, 
and unmeasured exertion on the pait of the English ; and for coolness, discretion, and wariness on 
the part of the pursued, never had been equalled in the world. Whether we look at the old ship 
kedging away from the Shannon, running down to speak the Guerriere, lifting her boats when the 
breeze freshened, or running into the squall, and stripping herself with the swiftness of the wind ; 
whether we see her firing her gun of defiance, and beating to quarters in the face of eight ships of 
war, and then tacking with the Guerriere to keep to windward, and exposing herself to the fire of 
the Zolus ; we are equally filled with admiration and astonishment; and, with Dibdin, are almost 
constrained to say— 


“ There’s a sweet little Cherub that sits up aloft 
That keeps a look-out for poor Jack.” 


SILENCE. 





Tuzne is a silence where hath been no sound, | That never spoke—over the idle ground ; 
There is a silence where no sound may be, | But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
In the cold grave—under the deep, deep sea, Of antique palaces, where Man hath been, 





Or in wide desert where no life is found, Though the dun fox, or wild hyena, calls, 
Which hath been mute, and stil] must sleep pro-| And owls, that flit continually between, 
found ; | Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 


No voice is hush’d—no life treads silently, | There the true Silence is, self-conscious and 
But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free, ° alone. P. 
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THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER. 


BY EDGAR A. POE, 


Durine the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of the year, when the clouds 
hang oppressively low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, through a singularly 
dreary tract of country ; and at length found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how it was—but, with the first glimpse of 
the building, a sense of insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insufferable ; for the feeling 
was unrelieved by any of that half-pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment, with which the mind 
usually receives even the sternest natural images of the desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene 
before me—upon the mere house, and the simple landscape features of the domain—upon the bleak 
walls—upon the vacant eye-like windows—upon a few rank sedges—and upon a few white trunks 
of decayed trees—with an utter depression of soul which I can compare to no earthly sensation 
more properly than to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium—the bitter lapse into common 
life—the hideous dropping off of the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of the 
heart—an unredeemed dreariness of thought which no goading of the imagination could torture 
into aught of the sublime. What was it—I paused to think—what was it that so unnerved me in 
the contemplation of the House of Usher? It was a mystery all insoluble; nor could I grapple 
with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pondered. I was forced to fall back upon the 
unsatisfactory conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combinations of very simple natural 
objects which have the power of thus affecting us, still the reason, and the analysis, of this power, 
lie among considerations beyond our depth. It was possible, I reflected, that a mere different ar- 
rangement of the particulars of the scene, of the details of the picture, would be sufficient to mo- 
dify, or perhaps to annihilate its capacity for sorrowful impression ; and, acting upon this idea, I rein- 
es my horse to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn that lay in unruffled lustre by the 
dwelling, and gazed down—but with a shudder even more thrilling than before—upon the re-model- 
led and inverted images of the gray sedge, and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like 
windows. 

Nevertheless, in this mansion of gloom I now proposed to myself a sojourn of some weeks. Its 
proprietor, Roderick Usher, had been one of my boon companions in boyhood ; but many years had 
elapsed since our last meeting. A letter, however, had lately reached me in a distant part of the 
country—a letter from him—which, in its wildly importunate nature, had admitted of no other than 
a personal reply. The MS, gave evidence of nervous agitation. The writer spoke of acute dodily 
illness—of a pitiable mental idiosyncrasy which oppressed him—and of an earnest desire to see me, 
as his best, and indeed, his only personal friend, with a view of attempting, by the cheerfulness of 
my society, some alleviation of his malady. It was the manner in which all this, and much more, 
was said—it was the apparent heart that went with his 1equest—which allowed me no room for he- 
sitation—and I accordingly obeyed, what I still considered a very singular summons, forthwith. 

Although, as boys, we had been even intimate associates, yet I really knew little of my friend. 
His reserve had been always excessive and habitual. I was aware, however, that his very ancient 
family had been noted, time out of mind, for a peculiar sensibility of temperament, displaying itself, 
through long ages, in many works of exalted art, and manifested, of late, in repeated deeds of mu- 
nificent yet unobtrusive charity, as well as in a passionate devotion to the intricacies, perhaps even 
more than to the orthodox and easily recognizable beauties, of musical science. I had learned, too, 
the very remarkable fact, that the stem of the Usher race, all time-honored as it was, had put forth, 
at no period, any enduring branch ; in other words, that the entire family lay in the direct line of 
descent, and had always, with very trifling and very temporary variation, so lain. It was this defi- 
ciency, I considered, while running over in thought the perfect keeping of the character of the pre- 
mises with the accredited character of the people, and while speculating upon the possible influence 
which the one, in the long lapse of centuries, might have exercised upon the other—it was this de- 
ficiency, perhaps, of collateral issue, and the consequent undeviating transmission, from sire to son, 
of the patrimony with the name, which had, at length, so identified the two as to merge the original 
title of the estate in the quaint and equivocal appellation of the “ House of Usher”—an appellation 
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which seemed to include, in the minds of the peasantry who used it, both the family and the family 
mansion. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish experiment, of looking down within the 
tarn, had been to deepen the first singular impression. ‘There can be no doubt that the conscious- 
ness of the rapid increase of my supeistition—for why should I not so term it ’—served mainly to 
accelerate the increase itself. Such, [ have long known, is the paradoxical law of all sentiments 
having terror as a basis. And it might have been for this reason only, that, when I again uplifted 
my eyes to the house itself, from its image in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange fancy—a 
fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but mention it to show the vivid force of the sensations which op- 
pressed me. I had so worked upon my imagination as really to believe that around about the whole 
mansion and domain there hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves and their immediate vicinity— 
an atmosphere which had no affinity with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the de- 
cayed trees, and the gray walls, and the silent tarn, in the form of an inelastic vapor or gas—dull, 
sluggish, faintly discernible, and leaden-hued. Shaking off from my spinit what musf have been a 
dream, I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. Its principal feature seemed to be 
that of an excessive antiquity. The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute fungi overspread 
the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled web-work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from 
any extraordinary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had falien ; and there appeared to be a 
wild inconsi-teney between its still perfect adaptation of parts, and the utterly porous, and evidently 
decayed condition of the individual stones. In this there was much that reminded me of the spe- 
eious totality of old wood-work which has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, with no 
disturbance from the breath of the external air. Beyond this indication of extensive deeay, however, 
the fabrie gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye of a scrutinizing observer might have dis- 
covered a barely perceptible fissure, which, extending from the roof of the building in front, made 
its way down the wall in a zig-zag direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to the house. A servant in waiting took my 
horse, and I entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy step, thence conducted 
me, in silence, through many dark and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of his master. 
Much that I encountered on the way contributed, I know not how, to heighten the vague sentiments 
of which I have already spoken. While the objects around me—while the carvings of the ceilings, 
the sombre tapestries of the walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, and the phantasmagorie armorial 
trophies which rattled as I strode, were but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been aecus- 
tomed from my infancy—while I hesitated not to acknowledge how familiar was all this—I still 
wondered to find how unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary images were stitring up. On one 
of the staircases, I met the physician of the family. His countenance, I thought, wore a mingled 
expression of low cunning and perplexity. He accosted me with trepidation and passed on. The 
valet now threw open a door and ushered me into the presence of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and excessively lofty. The windows were 
long, narrow, and pointed, and at so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be altogether 
inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of encrimsoned light made their way through the trelliced 
panes, and served to render sufliciently distinct the more prominent objects around ; the eye, how- 
ever, struggled in vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the recesses of the vaulted and 
fretted ceiling. Dark draperies hung upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, comfort- 
less, antique, and tattered. Many books and musical instruments lay scattered about, but failed to 
give any vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere of sorrow. An air of stern, deep, 
and irredeemable gloom hung over and pervaded all. 

Upon my entrance, Usher arose from a sofa upon which he had been lying at full length, and 
greeted me with a vivacious warmth which had much in it, I at first thought of an overdone cordial- 
ity—of the constrained effort of the ennuyé man of the world. A glance, however, at his counte- 
nance convinced me of his perfect sincerity. We sat down ; and for some moments, while he spoke 
not, I gazed upon him with a feeling half of pity, half of awe. Surely, man had never before so 
terribly altered, in so brief a period, as had Roderick Usher! It was with difficulty that I could 
bring myself to admit the identity of the wan being before me with the companion of my early boy- 
hood. Yet the character of his face had been at all times remarkable. A cadaverousness of com- 
plexion ; an eye large, liquid, and luminous beyond comparison ; lips somewhat thin and very pal- 
lid, but of a surpassingly beautiful curve ; a nose of a delicate Hebrew model, but with a breadth of 
nostril unusual in similar formations; a finely moulded chin, speaking, in its want of prominence, 
of a want of moral energy ; hair of a more than web-like softness and tenuity ; these features, with 
an inordinate expansion above the regions of the temple, made up altogether a countenance not 
easily to be forgotten. And now in the mere exaggeration of the prevailing character of these fea- 
tures, and of the expression they were wont to convey, lay so much of change that I doubted to 
whom I spoke. The now ghastly pallor of the skin, and the now miraculous lustre of the eye, 
above all things startled and even awed me. The silken hair, too, had been suffered to grow all un- 
heeded, and as, in its wild gossemer texture, it floated rather than fell ubout the face, I could not, 
even with effort, connect its arabesque expression with any idea of simple humanity. 
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In:the manner of my friend I was at once struck with an incoherence—an inconsistency ; and I 
soon found this to arise fromaseries of feeble and {utile struggles to overcome an habitual trepidancy, 
an exeessive nervous agitation. For something of this nature I had indeed been prepared, no less 
by ‘his deter, than by reminiscences of certain boyish traits, and by conclusions deduced from his 
peculiar physical conformation and temperament. His action was alternately vivacious and sullen, 
His voice varied rapidly from a tremulous indecision (when the animal spirits seemed utterly in 
abeyance ) to that species of energetic concision—that abrupt, weighty, unhurried, and hollow-sound- 
ing enunciation—tbat leaden, self-balanced and perfectly modulated guttural utterance, which may 
beobserved'in the moments ef the imtensest excitement of the lost drunkard, or the irreclaimable 
eatey of opium. 

It was thus that he spoke of the object of any visit, of his earnest desire tu sec me, and of the so- 
lace ‘he expected me to afford him. He entered, at some length, into what he conceived to be the 
nature ofthis malady. It was, he said, a cohstitational and a family evil, and ene for which he des- 
paired to find a remedy—a mere nerveus affection, he immediately added, which would undoubted- 
ly soon:pass off. It displayed itself in a host of unnatural sensations. Some of these, as he de- 
tailed ‘them, interested and bewildered me—although, perhaps, the terms, and the general manner of 
the marration had their weight. He sufiered much from a morbid acuteness of the senses ; the most 
insipid food was alone endurable ; he could wear only garments of certain texture ; the odors of all 
flowers weve oppressive ; his eyes were tortured by even a faint light ; and there were but peculiar 
sounds, and these from stringed instruments, which did net inspire him with horror. 

To-an anomalous species of ‘terror I found him a bounden slave. “I shall perish,” said he, « I 
must perish in this deplorable folly. Thus, thus, and not otherwise, shall I be lost. I dread ‘the 
events of the future, not in themselves, but in their results. I shudder at the thought of any, even 
the most trivial, incident, which may eperate upon this intolerable agitation of soul. I have, indeed, 
no- abhorrence of danger, except in its absolute effect—in terror. In this unnerved—in this pitiable 
condition—-I feel thai I mast inevitably abandon life and reason tegether in my struggles with some 
fatal demon of fear.” 

d Jearned, moreover, at intervals, and threugh broken and equivocal hints, another singular feature 
of his mental condition. He was enchained by certain superstitious impressions in regard to the 
dwelling which he tenanted, and from which, for many years, he had never ventured forth—in re- 
gard to an influence whose suppesititious force was conveyed in terms too shadowy here to be re- 
stated—an influence which -some peculiarities in the mere form and substance of his family mansion, 
had, by dint of long sufferance, he said, obtained over his spirit—an effect which the physique of 
the gray walls and turrets, and of the dim tarn into which they all looked down, had, at length, 
brought about upon the morale of his existence. 

He admitted, however, although with hesita‘ion, that much of the peculiar gloom which thus af- 
flicted him could be traced to a more natural and far more palpable origin—to the severe and long- 
continued illness—indeed to the evidently approaching dissolution—of a tenderly beloved sister; his 
sole companion for long years—his last and only relative on earth. “ Her decease,” he said, with a 
bitterness which I can never forget, “ would leave him (him the hopeless and the frail) the last of 
the ancient race of the Ushers.” As he spoke, the lady Madeline (for so was she called) passed 
slowly through a remote portion of the apartment, and, without having noticed my presence, disap- 
peared. I regarded her with an utter astonishment not unmingled with dread. Her figure, her air, 
her features—all, in their very minutest development were those—were identically (I can use no 
other suflicient term) were identically those of the Roderick Usher who sat beside me. A feeling of 
stupor oppressed me, as my eyes followed her retreating steps. As a door, at length, closed upon 
her exit, my glance sought instinctively and eagerly the countenance of the brother—but he had 
buried his face in his hands, and I could only perceive that a far more than ordinary wanness had 
overspread the emaciated fingers through which trickled many passionate tears. 

The disease of the lady Madeline had long baffled the skill of her physicians. A settled apathy, 
a gradual wasting away of the person, and frequent although transient affections of a partially cata- 
leptical character, were the unusual diagnosis. Hitherto she had steadily borne up against the pres- 
sure of her malady, and had not betaken herself finally to bed; but, on the closing in of the even- 
ing of my arrival at the house, she succumbed, as her brother told me at night with inexpressible 
agitation, to the prostrating power of the destroyer—and I learned that the glimpse I had obtained 
of her person would thus probably be the last I should obtain—that the lady, at least while living, 
would be seen by me no more. 

For several days ensuing, her name was unmentioned by either Usher or myself; and, during this 
period, I was busied in earnest endeavors 4 alleviate the melancholy of my friend. We painted 
and read together—or I listened, as if in a dream, to the wild improvisations of his speaking guitar. 
And thus, as a closer and still closer intimacy admitted me more unreservedly into the recesses of 
his spirit, the more bitterly did I perceive the futility of all attempt at cheering a mind from which 
darkness, as if an inherent positive quality, poured furth wpon all objects of the moral and physical 
universe, in one unceasing radiation of gleom. 

I shall ever bear about me, as Moslemin their shrouds at Mecea, a memory of the many sulemn 
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hours I thus spent alone with the master of the House of Usher. Yet I should fail in any attempt 
to convey an idea of the exact character of the studies, or of the occupations, in which he involved 
me, or led me the way. An excited and highly distempered ideality threw a sulphurous lustre over 
all. His long improvised dirges will ring for ever in my ears. Among other things, I bear painfully 
in mind a certain singular perversion and amplification of the wild air of the last waltz of Von We- 
ber. From the paintings over which his elaborate fancy brooded, and which grew, touch by touch, 
into"vaguenesses at which I shuddered the more thrillingly, because I shuddered knowing not why, 
from these paintings (vivid as there images now are before me) I would in vain endeavor to educe 
more than a small portion which should lie within the compass of merely written words. By the 
utter simplicity, by the nakedness, of his de-igns, he arrested and over-uwed attention. If ever mor- 
tal painted an idea, that mortal was Roderick Usher. For me at least—in the circumstances then 
surrounding me—there arose out of the pure abstractions which the hypochondriac contrived to 
throw upon his canvas, an intensity of intolerable awe, no shadow of which felt I ever yet in the 
ion of the certainly glowing yet too concrete reveries of Fuseli. 

One of the phantasmagoric conceptions of my friend, partaking not so rigidly of the spirit of ab- 
straction, may be shadowed forth, although feebly, in words. A small picture presented the interior 
of an immensely long and rectangular vault or tunnel, with low walls, smooth, white, and without 
interruption or device. Certain accessory points of the design served well to convey the idea that 
this excavation lay at an exceeding depth below the surface of the earth. No outlet was observed 
in any portion of its vast extent, and no torch, or other artificial source of light was discernible— 
yet a flood of intense rays rolled throughout, and bathed the whole in a ghastly and inappropriate 
splendor. 

I have just spoken of that morbid condition of the auditory nerve which rendered all music into- 
lerable to the sufferer, with the exception of certain effects of stringed instruments. It was, perhaps, 
the narrow limits to which he thus confined himself upon the guitar, which gave birth, in great 
measure, to the fantastic character of his performances. But the fervid facility of his impromptus 
could not be so accounted for. ‘They must have been, and were, in the notes, as well as in the words 
of his wild fantasias, (for he not unfrequently accompanied himself with rhymed verbal improvisa- 
tions,) the result of that intense mental collectedness and concentration to which I have previously 
alluded as observable only in particular moments of the highest artificial excitement. The words of 
one of these rhapsodies I have easily borne away in memory. I was, perhaps, the more forcibly im- 
pressed with it, as he gave it, because, in the under or mystic currrent of its meaning, I fancied that I 
perceived, and for the first time, a full consciousness on the part of Usher, of the tottering of his 
lofty reason upon her throne. ‘I'he verses, which were entitled “ The Haunted Palace,” 1an very 


nearly, if not accurately, thus : 


I. 
In the greenest of our valleys, 
By good angels tenanted, 
Once a fair and stately palace— 
Snow-white palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 
It stood there! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 


I. 
Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow ; 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago) 
And every gentle air that dallied, 
In that sweet day, 
Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 
A winged odor went away. 


Ill. 
Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne, where sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 
In state his glory well befitting, 
The sovereign of the realm was seen. 
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Iv. 
And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 
Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 
And sparkling evermore, 
A troop of Echoes whose sole duty 
Was but to sing, 
In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


v. 
But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate ; 
(Ah, let us mourn, for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him, desolate!) 
And, round about his home, the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


vi. 
And travellers now within that valley, 
Through the red-litten windows, see 
Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 
While, like a rapid ghastly river, 
Through the pale door, 
A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


I well remember that suggestions arising from this ballad led us into a train of thought wherein 
there became manifest an opinion of Usher’s which I mention not so much on account of its novel- 
ty, (for other men have thought thus,) as on account of the pertinacity with which he maintained 
it. This opinion, in its general form, was that of the sentience of all vegetable things. But, in his 
disordered fancy, the idea had assumed a more daring character, and trespassed, under certain con- 
ditions, upon the kingdom of inorganization. I lack words to express the full extent, or the earnest 
abandon of his persuasion. The belief, however, was connected (as I have previously hinted) with 
the gray stones of the home of his forefathers. The condition of the sentience had been here, he 
imagined, fulfilled in the method of collocation of these stones—in the order of their arrangement, 
as well as in that of the many fungi which overspread them, and of the decayed trees which stood 
around—above all, in the lung undisturbed endurance of this arrangement, and in its reduplication 
in the still waters of the tarn. Its evidence—the evidence of the sentience—was to be seen, he said, 
(and I here started as he spoke,) in the gradual yet certain condensation of an atmosphere of their 
own about the waters and the walls. The result was discoverable, he added, in that silent, yet im- 
portunate and terrible influence which for centuries had moulded the destinies of his family, and 
which made Aim what I now saw him—what he was. Such opinions need no comment, and I will 
make none. 

Our books—the books which, for years, had formed no small portion of the mental existence of 
the invalid—were, as might be supposed, in strict keeping with this character of phantasm. We 
pored together over such works as the Verveit et Chartreuse of Gresset; the Belphegor of Machia- 
velli; the Selenography of Brewster ; the Heaven and Hell of Swedenborg ; the Subterranean Voy- 
age of Nicholas Klimm de Holberg; the Chiromancy of Robert Flud, of Jean d’Indaginé, and of 
De la Chambre ; the Journey into the Blue Distance of Tieck; and the City of the Sun of Cam- 
panella, One favorite volume was a small octavo edition of the Directorium Inquisitorium, by the 
Dominican Eymeric de Gironne ; and there were passages in Pomponius Mela, about the old Afri- 
can Satyrs and CEgipans, over which Usher would sit dreaming for hours. His chief delight, how- 
ever, was found in the earnest and repeated perusal of an exceedingly rare and curious book in 
quarto Gothic—the manual of a forgotten church—the Vigilae Mortuorum secundum Chorum Ec- 
clesiae Maguntinae. 

I could not help thinking of the wild ritual of this work, and of its probable influence upon the 
hypochondriac, when, one evening, having informed me abruptly that the lady Madeline was no 
more, he stated his intention of preserving her corpse for a fortnight, previously to its final inter- 
ment, in one of the numerous vaults within the main walls of the building. The wordly reason, 
however, assigned for this singular proceeding, was one which I did not feel at liberty to dispute. 
The brother had been led to his resolution (so he told me) by considerations of the unusual charac- 
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ter of the malady of the deceased, of certain obtrusive end eager inquiries on the part of her medi- 
cal men, and of the remote and exposed situation of the burial ground of the family. I will not 
deny that when I called to mind the sinister countenanee of the person whom I met upon the stair- 
case, on the day of my arrival at the house, I had no desire to oppose what I regarded as ut best but 
a harmless, and not by any means an unnatural -preeaution. 

At the request of Usher, I personally aided him in the arrangements for the temporary entomb- 
ment. The body having been encoffined, we two alone bore it'to its rest. The vault in which we 
placed it (and which had been so long unepened that our torches, half smothered in its oppressive 
atmosphere, gave us little opportunity for investigation) was small, damp, and utterly without means 
of admission for light ; lying, at great depth, immediately beneath that portion of the building in 
which was my own sleeping apartment. It had been used, apparently, in remote feudal times, for 
the worst purposes of a donjon-keep, and, in later days, asa place of deposit for power, or other 
highly combustible substance, as a portion of itsfleor, and the whole interior of a long archway 
through which we reached it, were carefully sheathed with copper. The door, of massive iron, had 
been, also, similarly protected. Its immense weight caused an unusually sharp grating sound, as it 
moved upon its hinges. 

Having deposited our mournful burden upon tressels within this 1egion of horror, we partially 
turned aside the yet unscrewed lid of the coffin, and looked upon the face of the tenant. The exact 
similitude between the brother and sister even ‘here again startled and confounded me. Usher, di- 
vining, perhaps, my thoughts, murmured out some few words from which I learned that the deceas- 
ed and himself had been twins, and that sympathies of a scarcely intelligible nature had always ex- 
isted between them. Our glances, however, rested not long upen the dead—for we could not regard 
her unawed. The disease which had thus entombed the lady in the maturity of youth, had left, as 
usual in all maladies of a strictly cataleptical character, the mockery of a faint blush upon the bo- 
som and the face, and that suspiciously lingering smile upon the lip which is so terrible in death. 
We replaced and screwed down the lid, and, having secured the door of iron, made our way, with 
toil, into the scarcely less gloomy apartments of the upper portion of the house. 

And now, some days of bitter grief having elapsed, an observable change came over the features 
of the mental disorder of my friend. His ordinary manner had vanished. His ordinary occupations 
were neglected or forgotten. He roamed from chamber to chamber with hurried, unequal, and ob- 
jeetless step. The pallor of his countenance had assumed, if possible, a more ghastly hue—but the 
laminousness of his eye had utterly gone out. The once occasional huskiness of his tone was heard 
no more ; and a tremulous quaver, as if of extreme terror, habitually characterized his utterance.— 
There were times, indeed, when I thought his unceasingly agitated mind was laboring with an op- 
pressive secret, to divulge which he struggled for the necessary courage. At times, again, I was ob- 
liged to resolve all into the mere inexplicable vagaries of madness, as I beheld him gazing upon va- 
cancy for long hours, in an attitade of the profoundest attention, as if listening to some imuginary 
sound. It was no wonder that his condition terrified—that it infected me. I felt creeping upon me, 
by slow yet certain degrees, the wild influences of his own fantastic yet impressive superstitions. 

It was, most especially, upon retiring to bed late in the night of the seventh or eighth day after 
the entombment of the lady Madeline, that I experienced the full power of such feelings. Sleep 
came not near my couch—while the hours waned and waned away. I struggled to reason off the 
nervousness which had dominion over me. I endeavored to believe that much, if not all of what I 
fclt, was due to the phantasmagoric influence of the gloomy furniture of the room—of the dark and 
tattered draperies, which, tortured into motion by the breath of a rising tempest, swayed fitfally to 
and fro upon the walls, and rustled uneasily about the decorations of the bed. But my efforts were 
fruitless. Ann irrepressible tremor gradually pervaded my frame ; and, at length, there sat wpon my 
very heart an incubus of utterly causeless alarm. Shaking this off with a gasp and a struggle, I 
uplifted myself upon the pillows, and, peering earnestly within the intense darkness of the chambec, 
harkened—I know not why, except that an instinctive spirit prompted me—to certain low and in- 
definite sounds which came, through the pauses of the storm, at long intervals, I knew not whenee. 
Overpowered by an intense sentiment of horrer, unaccountable yet unendurable, I threw en my 
clothes with haste, for I felt that I should sleep no more during the night, and endeavored to arouse 
myself from the pitiable condition into which I had fallen, by pacing rapidly to and fro through the 
apartment. 

I had taken but few turns in this manner, when a light step on an adjoining stairease arrested my 
attention. I presently recognized it as that of Usher. In an instant afterwards he rapped, with a 
gentle touch, at my door, and entered, bearing a lamp. His countenance was, as usual, cadaverously 
wan—but there was a species of mad hilarity in his eyes—an evidently restrained hysteria in his 
whole demeanor. se mee aie Sn ene ras pap al moana cetera oy pone 
long endured, and I even welcomed his a relief. 

Shad yourhave pet scent ¥”'he enld Aeuptiy,< after having stared about him for some moments 
in silence— you have not then seen it '—but, stay ! you shall.” Thus speaking, and having care- 
py ee he hurried to one of the gigantic casements, and threw it freely open tothe 
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The impetuous fury of the entering gust nearly lifted us from our feet. It was, indeed, a tem- 
pestuous yet sternly beautiful night, and one wildly singular in its terror and its beauty. A whirl- 
wind had apparently collected its force in our vicinity ; for there were frequent and violent alterations 
in the direction of the wind; and the exceeding density of the clouds (which hung so low as to 
press upon the turrets of the house) did not prevent our perceiving the life-like velocity with which 
they flew careering from all points against each other, without passing away into the distance. I 
say that even their exceeding density did not prevent our perceiving this—yet we had no glimpse of 
the moon or stars—nor was there any flashing forth of the lightning. But the under surfaces of 
the huge masses of agitated vapor, as well as all terrestrial objects immediately around us, were 
glowing in the unnatural light of a faintly luminous and distinctly visible gaseous exhalation which 
hung about and enshrouded the mansion. 

« You must not—you shall not behold this!” said I, shudderingly, to Usher, as I led him, with a 
gentle violence, from the window to a seat. “ These appearances, which bewilder you, are merely 
electrical phenomena not uncommon—or it may be that they have their ghastly origin in the rank 
miasma of the tarn. Let us close this casement—the air is chilling and dangerous to your frame. 
Here is one of your favorite romances. I will read, and you shall listen—and so we will pass away 
this terrible night together.” 

The antique volume which I had taken up was the “ Mad Trist” of Sir Launcelot Canning—but 
I had called it a favorite of Usher's more in sad jest than in earnest ; for, in truth, there is little in 
its uncouth and unimeginetive prolixity which could have had interest fer the lofty and spiritual 
ideality of my friend. It was, however, the enly book immediately at hand ; and I indulged a vague 
hope that the excitement which now agitated the hypochondriac might find relief (for the history of 
mental disorder is full of similar anomalies) even in the extremeness of the folly which I should read. 
Could I have judged, indeed, by the wild, overstrained air of vivacity with which he harkened, or 
apparently harkened, to the words of the tale, I might have well congratulated myself upon the sue- 
cess of my design. 

I had arrived at that well-known portion of the story where Ethelred, the hero of the Trist, hav- 
ing sought in vain for peaceable admission into the dwelling of the hermit, proceeds to make good 
an entrance by force. Here, it will be remembered, the words of the narrative ran thus— 

“ And Ethelred, who was by nature of a doughty heart, and who was now mighty withal, on ac- 
count of the powerfalness of the wine which he had drunken, waited no longer to hold parley with 
the hermit, who, in sooth, was of an obstinate and maliceful turn, but, feeling the rain upon his 
shoulders, and fearing the rising of the tempest, uplifted his mace outright, and, with blows, made 
quickly room in the plankings of the door for his gauntleted hand, and now pulling therewith stur- 
dily, he so cracked, and ripped, and tore all asunder, that the noise of the dry and hollow-sounding 
wood alarummed and reverberated throughout the forest.” 

At the termination of this sentence I started, and, for a moment, paused; for it appeared to me 
(although I at once concluded that my excited fancy had deceived me)—it appeared'to me that, from 
some very remote portion of the mansion or of its vicinity, there came, indistinctly, to my eats, what 
might have been, in its exact similarity of character, the echo (but a stifled and dull one cer- 
tainly) of the very cracking and ripping sound which Sir Launcelot had so particularly described. 
It was, beyond doubt, the coincidence alone which had arrested my attention ; for, amid the rattling 
of the sashes of the casements, and the ordinary commingled noises of the still increasing storm, 
the sound; in itself, had nothing, surely, which should have interested or disturbed me. I continued 
the story. 

“ But the good champion Ethelred, now entering within the door, was sore enraged and amazed 
to perceive no signal of the maliceful hermit ; but, in the stead thereof, a dragon of a scaly and pro 
digious demeanor, and of a fiery tongue, which sate in guard before a palace of gold, with a floor of 
silver ; and upon the wall there hung a shield of shining brass with this legend enwritten— 


Who entereth herein, a conqueror hath bin, 
Whe slayeth the dragon, the shield he shall win. 


And Ethelred uplifted his mace, and struck upon the head of the dragon, which fell before him, and 
gave up his pesty breath, with a shriek so horrid and harsh, and withal so piercing, that Ethelred 
had fain to close his ears with his hands against the dreadful noise of it, the like whereof was never 
before heard.” 

Here again I paused abruptly, and now with a feeling of wild amazement—for there could be no 
doubt whatever that, in this instance, I did actually hear (although from what direction it proceeded 
I found it impossible to say) a low and apparently distant, but harsh, protracted, and most unusual 
screaming or grating sound—the exact counterpart of what my fancy had already conjured up as 
the sound of the dragon’s unnatural shriek as described by the romancer. 

Oppressed, as I certainly was, upon the occurrence of this second and most extraordinary coinci 
dence, by a thousand conflicting sensations, in which wonder and extreme terror were predominant, 
I still retained sufficient presence of mind to avoid exciting, by any observation, the sensitive ner- 
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vousness of my companion. I was by no means certain that he had noticed the sounds in question ; 
although, assuredly, a strange alteration had, during the last few minutes, taken place in his demean- 
or. From a position fronting my own, he had gradually brought round his chair, so as to sit with 
his face to the door of the chamber, and thus I could but partially perceive his features, although I 
saw that that his lips trembled as if he were murmuring inaudibly. His head had dropped upon his 
treast—yet I knew that he was not asleep, from the wide and rigid opening of the eye, as I caught 
a glance of it in profile. The motion of his body, too, was at variance with this idea—for he rock- 
ed from side to side with a gentle yet constant and uniform sway. Having rapidly taken notice of 
all this, I resumed the narrative of Sir Launcelot, which thus proceeded :— 

« And now, the champion, having escaped trom the terrible fury of the dragon, bethinking him- 
self of the brazen shield, and of the breaking up of the enchantment which was upon it, removed 
the carcass from out of the way before him, and approached valorously over the silver pavement of 
the castle to where the shield was upon the wall ; which in sooth tarried not for his full coming, but 
fell down at his feet upon the silver floor, with a mighty great and terrible ringing sound.” 

No sooner had these syllables passed my lips, than—as if a shield of brass had indeed, at the mo- 
ment, fallen heavily upon a floo: of silver—I became aware of a distinct, hollow, metallic, and clang- 
orous, yet apparently muffled reverberation. Completely unnerved, I started convulsively to my feet, 
but the measured rocking movement of Usher was undisturbed. I rushed to the chair in which he 
sat. His eyes were bent fixedly before him, and throughout his whole countenance their reigned a 
more than stony rigidity. But, as I laid my band upon his shoulder, there came a strong shudder 
over his frame; a sickly smile quivered about his lips; and I saw that he spoke in a low, hurried, and 
gibbering murmur, as if unconscious of my presence. Bending closely over his person, I at length 
drank in the hideous import of his words. 

“Not hear it!—yes, I hear it, and Aave heard it. Long—long—long—many minutes, many 
hours, many days, have I heard it—yet I dared not—oh, pity me, miserable wretch that I am!—I 
dared not—J dared not speak! We have put her living in the tomb! Said I not that my senses 
were acute 1—I now tell you that I heard her fixst feeble movements in the hollow coffin. I heard 
them—many, many days ago—yet I dared not—I dared not speak! And now—to-night—Ethel- 
ved—ha! ha !—the breaking of the hermit’s door, and the death-cry of the dragon, and the clangor 
of the shield—say, rather, the rending of the coffin, and the grating of the iron hinges, and her 
straggles within the coppered archway of the vault! Oh whither shall I fly? Will she not be 
here anon! Is she not huirying to upbraid me for my haste? Have I not heard her footsteps on 
the stair? Do I not distinguish that heavy and horrible beating of her heart? Madman !”’—here 
he sprung violently to his feet, and shrieked out his syllables, as if in the effort he were giving up 
his soul—“ Madman! J tell you that she now stands without the door !” 

As if in the superhuman energy of his utterance there had been found the potency of a spell— 
the huge antique pannels to which the speaker pointed, threw slowly back, upon the instant, their 
ponderous and ebony jaws. It was the work of the rushing gust—but then without those doors there 
did stand the lofty and enshrouded figure of the lady Madeline of Usher. There was blood upon 
her white robes, and the evidence of some bitter struggle upon every portion of her emaciated frame. 
For a moment she remained tiembling and reeling to and fro upon the threshold—then, with a low 
moaning cry, fell heavily inward upon the person of her brother, and in her horrible and now final 
death-agonies, bore him to the floor a corpse, and a victim to the terrors he had dreaded. 

From that chamber, and from that mansion, I fled aghast. The storm was still abroad in all its 
wrath as I found myself crossing the old causeway. Suddenly there shot slong the path 4 wild light, 
and I turned to see whence a gleam so unusual could have issued—for the vast house and its sha- 
dows were alone behind me. The radiance was that of the full, setting, and blood-red moon. which 
mow shone vividly through that once barely-discernible fissure, of which I have before spoken, as 
extending from the roof of the building, in a zig-zag direction, to the base. While I gazed, this 
fissure rapidly widened—there came a fierce breath of the whirlwind—the entire orb of the satellite 
burst at once upon my sight—my brain reeled as I saw the mighty walls rushing asunder—there 
was a long tumultuous shouting sound like the voice of a thousand waters—and the deep and dank 
‘tarn at my feet closed sullenly and silently over the fragments of the “ House of Usher.” 


Note-—The ballad of “ The Haunted Palace,” introduced in this tale, was published separately, 
ome months ago, in the Baltimore “ Museum.” 
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DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY THE NORTHMEN 


IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


BY HALL GRANDGENT, PHILADELPATA, 





We suppose that many persons will be greatly mortified to learn that America was discovered as 
early as the tenth century, which is several centuries previous to its discovery by Columbus. His 
fame is held so sacred by a large portion of mankind that obstacles are thrown in the way of any at- 
tempt to prove that it was visited long before his birth. 

We by no means wish to lessen the glory acquired by Columbus in his perilous voyage; for we 
have no reason to suppose that he availed himself of any information respecting the prior discovery. 
It is true that he visited Iceland in the early part of his life, and it is probable that he made himself 
acquainted with the western discoveries of the Northmen. But his own famous voyage was made 
in quest of India; and that he had no reason to suppose them to have discovered the land he was in 
search of, is sufficiently apparent from his never having mentioned their discoveries to the sovereigns 
whose patronage he sought. Had he thought this to be the case, he could have told the sovereigns 
who considered his scheme as visionary, that the country had already been discovered by the North- 
men ; and that he, having visited Iceland in his youth, had made himself perfectly acquainted with 
their discoveries, and had no doubt, in his own mind, of being able to reach this country. This 
would have been the most powerful motive he could have brought forward for making the attempt; 
and it is very probable, had he mentioned it to any of the sovereigns by whom his proposal was re- 
jected, that they, having proof that there really existed a country in the west, would have immediately 
lent him their assistance for the advancement of his design. 

But we have every reason to suppose that America might have been discovered by the Northmen, 
even if there were no records to prove it. These people, who were natives of Norway, Sweden, Den. 
mark, and some of the other northern countries of Europe, were the great navigators of their age. 
Their fleets covered most-of the seas by which Europe is surrounded ; they had made conquests in 
Scotland, England, and some other countries, and some of their vessels had sailed through the strait 
of Gibraltar, visited Marseilles in the reign of the emperor Charlemagne, and spread over the whole 
coast of the Mediterranean. That they discovered and colonized Iceland and Greenland before the 
period of their alleged discovery of America, is a matter of undoubted history. Now there is no reason 
to suppose that the Northmen, who had sailed so far as the Mediterreanean, would have hesitated to 
cross the strait which separated Greenland from America, being only about two hundred miles in 
breadth. 

Having finished these preJiminary observations, we will now give a brief account of the voyages 
made to America by the Northmen in the tenth century. We derive our information on this sub- 
ject principally from a work entitled “ Antiquitates Americanae,” which has recently been published 
by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, a society that has devoted itself to the 
task of rescuing from oblivion the accounts of the early discoveries of the Northmen, which have re- 
mained in the hands of the Icelanders, who had made a respectable progress in literature at the period 
of the discovery, and are known to have maintained a high literary character ever since. The 1econds 
thus preserved by the Icelanders have always been respected by them as authentic, and have pre- 
cisely the same degree of authority with their other national records. They hsve been comparatively 
neglected by the historians of the south of Europe from a variety of causes, among which it is suffi- 
cient to enumerate the isolated condition of the Icelanders, their smal! intercourse with the rest of 
Europe, the difficulty of their language, the want of inclination among the historians to publish any 
thing that would derogate from the fame acquired by Columbus, and more than all from the claim 
of the Icelanders to the discovery of America having been confounded with other claims which had 
really no foundation in truth. 

It appears from these Icelandic records as well as from some others which have been considered as 
authentic, that the Northmen, who still maintained their enterprising character, shortly after their 
discovery of Iceland, visited Greenland by crossing a narrow strait of one hundred and fifty-eight 
miles in width, and formed settlements on its western coast. The remains of these settlements, such 
as houses, churches, etc., are visible at the present day. Voyages were now not unfrequently made 
from Iceland to Greenland, in the course of one of which, the ship was carried by contrary winds to 
the coast of Labrador. This fact is thus narrated by their historians. 
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Among the persons who followed Enic the Red to Greenland, in 986, was Heriulf Bardson, who 
established himself at Heriulfsnes. He had a son, named Biarne, who at that time was on a distant 
trading voyage ; having finished his business, he returned to Iceland, but finding that his father had 
departed for Greenland, he resolved to go and seek him. He set sail, but encountered northerly 
winds, by which he was carried from his course, and knew not where he was. When the weather 
cleared up, he saw a land covered with wood, and having many small hills upon it. As this land did 
not correspond with the description of Greenland, he continued sailing for some time, when he again 
discovered land the appearance of which was similar to the vwer. He again stood out to sea, and in 
a few days arrived safely at Heriulfsnes in Greenland. 

In the year 994, Biarne visited Eric, earl of Norway, and told him o* the lands he had discovered. 
He then returned to Greenland and sold his ship to Leif, a son of Eric, who manned it with thirty- 
five men. They began their voyage in the year 1000, and first discovered the land which Biarne 
had last seen. ‘They cast their anchors and went on shore to seek for some vegetables; but finding 
none, and the shore being covered with slate, they named it Hellu-Land, (Slate Land.) They again 
set sail, and discovered another shore, on which they also landed. The country was level and covered 
with woods ; and they therefore called it Markland, ( Woodland.) They sailed from this island in a 
northeasterly direction, and in two days came again in sight of land. ‘They passed an island whieh 
lay east of the mainland, and went on shore at the mouth of a river. They brought the ship through 
fhe river into the lake in which it rose, where they cast anchor. Determining to pass the winter 
there, they constructed themselves several large houses. After they were finished, Leif divided his 
tnen into two parties, one of which was to remain to guard the houses, while the other made small 
incursions into the country ; he had ordered this party to go no farther than thet they could return 
in the course of the evening of the same day. One day, a German, named Tyrkir, was missing. 
Leif with a small party went in search of him; but they had not gone far before they met him coming 
towards them. Leif inquired where he had been, He answered: “I did not go much farther, yet 
Thave a discovery to acquaint you with; I have found vines and grapes.” The party had now two 
occupations, viz., to hew timber for loading the ship, and to gather grapes. With these last they 
loaded the ship’s long boat. They called this country Vinland, (Vineland,) on account of the vines 
which they found there. In the spring they set sail, and arrived safe at Greenland. 

After Leif’s return to Greenland, his voyage to Vineland became a subject of frequent conversa- 
tion. Thorwald, his brother, thinking the country had not been sufficiently explored, resolved to 

ita visit. He accordingly borrowed Leif’s ship, and set sail in 1002, He arrived at Leifebooth 

Vineland, where he passed the winter. In the next spring, he sent a small party in the ship's 
long boat on a voyage of discovery southwatds, The country was very beautiful; but they could 
discover no traces of fren, excepting on a small island to the westward, where they found a wooden 
shéed. They did not return until fall. Thorwald left this place in the summer of 1004, and passed 
a headland which, from its form, he called Kial-ar-nes, (Keel Cape.) They then sailed along the 
eastern coast of the island to 4 promontoty where they landed. When about to go on board they 
discovered three hillocks, and on going to them, they found three canoes, under each of which were 
three Bsquitmaux ; they killed eight of them, but the ninth made his escape. He returned with a 
great multitude of his countrymen from the interior of the bay. The Esquimaux discharged their 
arrows at the Buropeans for some time and then retired. Thorwald was mortally wounded with one 
of their arrows, and feeling that he could not long survive, he charged his companions to bary him 
on the protiontory, with a cross at his head, and another at his feet, and to call the place Kross-a- 
ness, (Cross Cape.) They did as he had ordered them, and passed the winter there; in the spring 
they returned to Greenland, and gave an account of their voyage to Leif. 

Thorstein, Brie’s third son, in attempting to proceed to Vineland to bring away his brother’s body, 
was tossed about upon the ocean during the whole summer, and knew not where he was driven: but 
early in the winter, he tanded at one of the western settlements of Greenland, where he died. His 
wife, Gudrida, who had accompanied him in this voyage, returned to Bricsford the following spring. 

In the summer of 1006, there arrived in Greenland two ships from Iceland ; one was commanded 
by Karlsefue, the other by Biarne Grimolfson and Thorhall Gamlason. During the winter Karlsefwe 
was married to Gudtida. In the following spring an expedition was fitted out, consisting of three 
dhips and one hundted and sixty men. ey first landed at Hellu-Land, and two days afterwards 
they cathe to Markland, a country covered with woods. Leaving this, and sailing in a southwesterly 
ditection, they came to Kial-at-nes, which was covered with sands and trackless deserts. Going 
forward they found several inlets. There were two Scots among the party, who were very swift of 
foot. These were put on shore and told to proceed in a southwest direction. After the lapse of 
three days they retuned, bringing with them some grapes and ears of wheat. ‘They then contitued 
their course till they came to a firth at the mouth of which was an island, past which there ran strong 
currents, This tand they called Straut-ey, (Stream Isle,) and the firth Straum-Fiordr, (Stream 
Firth.) Thortall and eight men, now went towards the north, in search of Vineland, but were 
driven by westerly winds on the coast of Iceland, where they were seized and treated as slaves, The 
ponte estate me Beware ay adh at a place where a river, rising in a lake, empties 
into the eeu. At the mouth of the river were several latge islands. They steered into the lake and 
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called the place H Op. One morning they saw a large number of the natives approaching in canoes. 
These people were very sallow and ill-looking. After gazing at the ship a short time, they rowed 
away to the southwest. Karlsefue and his company erected their dwellings near the bay, where 
they passed the winter. They were early one morning again surprised by some of the natives, who 
immediately fell to trading with them. While the trade was going on, a bull belonging to Karlsefue 
came out of the woods and bellowed loudly, On hearing this, the natives rushed into their boats and 
rowed swiftly away. In the following winter, the natives again came in great numbers, and showed 
signs of hostility. Karlsefue advanced against them, and a battle ensued. The natives had a sort of 
sling with which they discharged huge stones among Karlsefue’s people, who became terrified, and 
fied in all directions. Freydisa, a natural daughter of Eric, who was with them, cried out: “ How 
can stout men like you fly from these miserable caitiffs, whom I thought you could knock down like 
cattle! If I had only a weapon, I ween I could fight better than you!” They did not listen to her 
words, but continued their flight. She endeavored to keep up with them but was not able; she, 
however, followed them into the woods, where she found the dead body of Thorbrand Snorrason, 
whose sword was lying by his side. This she picked up, and, uncovering her breast, strack it with 
the naked sword. At this sight the natives became terrified and fled to their canoes. Karlsefue 
now determined to leave this country, and having left part of his crew at Vineland, he sailed towards 
Greenland : on his way thither he stopped at Markland, where he met with five Esquimaux. The 
crew seized two of them, (boys,) whom they carried with them to Ericsford, in Greenland, where 
they arrived in safety, 

In the summer of 1011 another voyage was fitted out for Vineland. The ship belonged to two 
brothers, Helge and Finuboge, who entered into the agreement with Freydisa, that they should share 
equally all the profits with her. A coldness arose between them and Freydisa, owing to her having 
introduced more men into the ship than was agreed upon ; and a short time after, Freydisa prevailed 
on her husband to massacre the two brothers and their followers. After the perpetration of this base 
deed they returned to Greenland about the time that Karlsefue was ready to sail for Norway, (1013.) 
He set sail, spent the following winter there, and im 1014 went to Iceland, where he purchased an 
estate, on which he resided during the remainder of his life, A numerous and illustrious family 
descended from him, among whom we may mention the bishop Thorlak Runolfson. It is probable 
that the account of the voyages here mentioned was originally compiled by him. 

The particular places discovered and visited by the Northmen have been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Hellu-Land is the same with Newfoundland ; Markland, with Nova Scotia. Vinland is Nantucket; 
Kialarnes, Cape Cod; The Straum Fiordr, Buzzards Bay. Straum-ey is Martha’s Vineyard; 
Kross-a-ness, Gurnet Point; and H op, the country through which the Taunton river flows. 
r¢ Such were the discoveries and settlements of the Northmen in America in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They were at first driven there by aceident; but afterwards repeatedly visited it, and 
formed several settlements on the coast. The question may now arise, if there were, really colonies 
in America, why were they abandoned? We say in the first place, that they were abandoned be- 
cause the colonies in Greenland, from which they received their supplies of food, clothing, ete., were 
abandoned; and secondly, because the Northmen had settled themselves in the southern parts of 
Europe, and now, being in a better country, they felt no inclination to hazard such distant and 
dangerous voyages, since they had not the aid of the mariner’s compass, which was not invented till 
some centuries after these events had taken place. 
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THE SUMMER MOON. 





BY CHARERS WEST THOMSON. 


Tus bright moon of summer looks down from the | But the smile that enchants, and the glory that 


sky, beams, 
And sleeps silently on thro’ the regions of night;} With a lustre more pure, and a radiance more 
And while we pursue her still course upon bright, 


high, Is the sunshine of worth that unfadingly gleams, 
We deem it the pathway of glory and light. Where Beauty and Virtue together unite. 
And the scenes that she smiles on, illum’d by her | The moon will look forth when the tempest is gone, 
Fray, And the eloadsthat obscured her, have vanished 
Leok fairer than when they were touch'd by the away— 
sun, Bot Virtue’s pure ray shines unceasingly on, 
And come to the heart with a lovelier sway, With a light that no cloud and no tempest can 
Than in day’s fulleffalgence they ever had done. sway. 
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A RUMMAGE IN MY OLD BUREAU 
BY A NONAGENARIAN. 
BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, 


(Extracted, by permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Carey and Hart, from the forthcoming vo- 
lume of the “ Literary Souvenir.” | 


Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter’s drizzled snow, 
And all the conduits of my life froze up ; 
Yet hath my night of life some memory. 
My wasting lamp some fading glimmer lett. 
Shokspeare. 


Out upon time! it will leave no more 

Of the things to come than the things before i 

Out upon time! who for ever will kkave 

But enough of the for the future to grieve 

O’er that which hath been, and o’er that which must be : 

Remnants of thing’ that have passed a 

emnants t have awa 

Fragments of stone reared by creatures of ‘clay. By 

ren. 


Norurxe annoys me, in my enforced removal from the home of my childhood, so much as the 
dilapidated state of an old bureau, which is positively too shattered by the knocks of “ the scythe 
man” to admit the possibility of another transplantation in a state of entirety. It is indeed a vene- 
rable relic, and has been the repository of the secrets of our family for a century of twelvemonths. 
My father’s parent, the formal dispenser of colonial law, secured in one of its secret drawers his pa- 
tent of appointment, graced with the kingly signature of the second George. My father placed 
within its pigeon holes the sage records of his comrades, the rebellious colonists, who threw off the 
foul yoke of dependance upon the magnates of a distant land, and gave liberty to their fellow men. 

I love this antique piece of furniture like a thing of positive life. It has been un old friend to me, 
in whose bosom I have deposited many a strange matter; and the withdrawal of its contents will 
bring back the recollection of bye-gone days, with all their burning thoughts, and the exploded chi- 
meras of that false prophet, hope. I shall again behold, in my mind’s eye, the old familiar faces of 
my buried friends—and foes. I shall again live over the painful events of my long, long life, and 
open the sluices ef my age-clogged, tide-worn heart—for there are some few matters in the recesses 
of that old bureau which I cannot leave to be desecrated by the workman’s touch. 

How the rust has eaten into the works of the lock, and destroyed the action of the hinges! the 
corroding sand of old Chronos spares neither man nor metal, Now, the strangely-mixed contents 
of the bureau are before me. The topmost letter of this pile reminds me of a painful but salutary 
lesson taught me in my earliest manhood. It is a cold and caustic acknowledgment of a written 
apology which my stern but honest parent insisted that I should send to a young lady, who, having 
refused my addresses, had been subsequently slightly spoken of by me, in the silliness of my revenge. 
My apology, ample in its regrets and confessions, was published at my father’s express desire.— 
“ Scandal,” said he, “is the living emblem of a low and narrow mind. Its practice depraves the 
heart and degrades the man.” I have never forgotten the sterling beauty of that simple trath. 

This golden toy—this gaudily-embossed box—was presented to me by various of my fellow citi- 
zens, as an acknowledgment of my services in obtaining from the state-government, a charter for an 
institution which lasted but a year or two, and resulted in heavy mortification and pecuniary loss, 
This establishment was to afford invaluable blessings to society—at least, so said the prospectus, and 
the members of the state legislature had the phrase stereotyped for general use. Every trace of its 
existence has passed away, excepting the dull inscription on the lid of my presented box. ; 

In the golden interior of this box, a fitting coffer for a priceless relic, lies a ringlet of a lady’s hair. 
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It belonged to my aflianced-—nay, my wedded bride. She was the chosen object of my heart's best 
love, and beautiful as the highest-wrought imaginings of a young lover could desire. On the morn- 
ing of our wedding day, we embarked on board a sloop bound for her father’s residence on the Hud- 
son’s bank. There were no steamboats then, to render positive the certainty of a safe and speedy 
trip ; the slow craft worked its devious way along the windings of the river, and was unable, if the 
wind lulled, to stem the downward current of the mountain stream. On this day, the day of my 
wedded bliss, I cared not for the duil drifting of our sloop; my young wife stood upon the smalk 
deck of the vessel, and leaned her head upon my shoulder, as I pointed out to her the various scenic 
beauties of the water and the wold. A puff of wind gushed down the hill side, and rippled the 
river’s face. It was the breath of God, and spoke of death. ‘The sloop was blown upon its beam 
ends, and we were precipitated into the stream. A spar struck my bride upon her head--she sank 
almost within my grasp. Hours elapsed before her corse was given to my care. I received my 
young and lovely wife, with the slime of the river’s bed upon her bridal vestments ; her beauteous 
face was disfigured by the death blow, and the marks of the foul drag-hook were imprinted on her 
limbs. I kissed her honey lips, and cutting a ringlet from her blood-stained brow, consigned her to 
the grave’s fast keep. ‘Three score and ten winters have shed their snows since my widowed heart 
grieved at the death of its mistress—other ties and affections have occupied my mind, and I have 
subsequently known the pangs of wo in all its thousand grades—-but never felt an agony to equal 
that with which 1 mourned my virgin bride’s decease. 
* oe * » . aa > 

Ha! here is the honored autograph of Washington appended to a letter, thanking me for the ex- 
ecution of certain orders entrusted to my care, during the perilous times of the war-doings in Penn- 
sylvania. I well remember the pride with which I handed the memorial of my well-doing to my 
brother officers, and the hearty nature of their honest congratulations. I rode thirty miles to exhibit 
my beloved chief’s commendation to my venerable parents; the snow was on the ground, and the 
enemy’s videttes scoured the line of country through which I passed. But I defied all difficulties, 
and with a light heart and a trusty steed, achieved the end of my journey in safety. Ah! even 
now, methinks I see the tears that coursed down the furrows in my mother’s cheeks, as she listened 
to my recital of the dangers I had overcome. Methinks I feel the firm pressure of my father’s hand, 
as, with a trembling voice, he read aloud the commendations of our country’s warrior, and exulted 
in the praises bestowed upon his patriot boy ! 

How confusedly the mementos of the past incidents of life present themselves to notice! Here 
are two letters of invitation from persons of extremest opposition—the small envelope contains a 
note on delicate tinted paper from Mrs. Madison, politely requesting my late wife to honor the Pre- 
sident’s soirées with her presence. It would be difficult to conceive a greater perfection of enjoyment 
than that afforded by those elegant assemblies. The other letter, bulky and burly, is in the hand- 
writing of Knyphausen, the general of the Hessian force, which, adjunctive to the British, occupied 
Philadelphia in 1777-8. The conductors of the celebrated Meschianza, a fete given by the officers 
of the British army to their commander-in-chief, Sir William Howe, previous to the surrender of his 
authority into the hands of Sir Henry Clinton, had invited the principal belles of the city to partake 
the mumming glories of the carnival-like procession and display. ‘To the shame of the sex be it 
said, that many of the daughters of the first families in Philadelphia were unable to resist the temp- 
tation, and, donning romantic and stage-made dresses, joined the enemies of their country in doing 
homage to the hostile chief, who then held violent possession of our native city. My sister, a lovely 
girl, some ten years younger than myself, had attracted the attentions of more than one of the gal- 
lant officers belonging to the British force. General Knyphausen, who, from his politeness to the 
American citizens, had made himself a favorite in all circles, addressed to my sister a pressing invi- 
tation to become one of “ the Fair Damsels of the Blended Rose,” who, in foreign attire, were to 
preside over the destinies of the combatants in the tilt or tourney. The General also requested per- 
mission to dedicate his sword to her beauty, and be recognised as her champion in the fight. My 
sister, unadvised, returned the General’s letter with a polite assurance that he must have misdirected 
it; it was impossible that he could imagine her so basely-minded as to bend the knee submissively 
to him who was hostilely ravaging her native land, or wish success even to the sportive efforts of the 
sword which had been raised against the lives of her dearest friends. Knyphausen’s answer is be- 
fore me. He gallantly compliments the lady’s patriotism, but laments the severity of its practice, 
although he acknowledges the correctness of her reasoning. 

The son of this same Knyphausen excited the laughter of the European magnates by assuming, 
at the congress of sovereigns at Aix-la-Chapelle, the airs and state of an independent prince. The 
name of Knyphausen, or Kniephausen, is derived from a small castle in a German duchy ; some 
half dozen houses and about fifty inhabitants, comprise the feudalities of this petty lordship; the 
title of which is now in abeyance, by order of the German diet, in consequence of the late owner 
having joined the Holy Alliance. 

* * * * * * > 
In the centre compartment of the old bureau is a drinking cup formed of the skull of a New Zea- 
and warrior, and presented to me by my son, as the only thing rescued from the insatiate waves 
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when shipwrecked on a reef off the Florida Keys. The gallant vessel, with all its world of wealth, 
sunk to the bottom, and gave forth no portion of its riches to the survivors of the desolate and help- 
less crew ; who, by the boat’s help, had clustered on a small but rocky island, and wondered to what 
end their lives had been preserved. After two days and nights of hunger and suspense, they were 
relieved by the rough humanity of a Gulf wrecker, who freighted his rickety bark with a cargo of 
destitute sailors, from whom it was impossible to obtain either payment or reward, But the old fel- 
low gave up his stores to the starving mariners, and succeeded in landing them in safety at Havana. 
ee een en Aceon renege emreiend aidiedeisePale tte se 
ter side, wherein it had been driven by the action of the waves. He picked up the only available 
token of the wreck, and preserved it during his passage home. It had been a choice utensil with 
the drowned captain of the wrecked vessel, who used to declare that he had seen the body of the 
owner of the skull devoured by his conquerors, the inhabitants of a South Sea Island. He, the cap- 
tain, had made the usual conciliatory presents to the chief of the cannibals, and, in retarn, received 
the cranium of the latest victim, as a token of peace and good will. 

The cup, or skull, contains a strange assemblage of articles: they are the unwritten pages of my 
son’s life—and death. He was my only child. I wedded his mother at an age when the passions 
of youth no longer exercise despotic sway. But I loved her with a tenderness that ensured felicity. 
We adored our child with a reverence scarcely human ; his early fate broke his mother’s heart—she 
died, clasping this locket which contains a curl of his golden hair, cut on the first anniversary of bis 


Here is a silver chain and boatswain’s whistle; it was the gift of a grateful sailor whose life had 
been saved by my son, then a midshipman aboard one of the frigates forming part of the first Ame- 
rican squadron, which put to sea three days after the declaration of war between Great Britain and 
the United States, in June, 1812. During a heavy squall, a boatswain’s mate fell overboard; my 
son, catching one of the sheets in his grasp, jumped over the ship’s side with such celerity that he 
had firm held of the man before he entered the vessel’s wake. Whilst swimming towards the sailor, 
my son twisted the end of the rope round his left arm ; there was considerable way on the frigate, 
and when the rope had ran out its length, the force and suddenness of the shock broke my boy’s 
arm—but he held on to the sinking man, and, when the vessel was hove to, they were hoisted aboard ; 
the mate senseless, and my son with his broken limb hanging useless by his side. 

The seaman soon recovered, and his gratitude towards the preserver of his life exhibited itself in 
positive devotion to his welfare. A few weeks’ confinement was necessary to the well-knitting of 
the broken bone ; the boatswain’s mate attended his patient with unremitting assiduity and kindness, 
The heroic nature of the act, and the quiet endurance of the agony which necessarily accompanied 
the continued strain upon the fractured limb, rendered the young midshipman a favorite both with 
the officers and men. His bravery was afterwards exhibited in one of the severe conflicts which 
have placed the name of the frigate on a conspicuous page of our naval history. He returned to 
port with the reputation of a hero, and participated largely in the compliments bestowed upon the 
defenders of the stars and the stripes. 

The beatswain’s mate, obtaining a few days’ leave of absence, journeyed from Boston to Phila- 
delphia, for the purpose of easing his grateful heart by detailing to the parents of his preserver the 
means of his deliverance from a sea grave. Methinks, even now, I see the rough sailor recapitula- 
ting to his delighted auditors the minute particulars of the fall and rescue. His thick bushy whisk- 
ers encircled a dark weather-beaten face ; his sailor’s shirt appeared in thick folds between his jacket 
and trousers ; a small tarpaulin hat was placed beneath his chair; his conversation was interlarded 
with sea slang and horrible oaths, and he squirted tobacco juice over the bright dog irons and polish- 
ed mantel-sides. Yet a more welcome visiter never sat upon our hearth—for he talked, with love 
and reverence, of our darling son. 

When he rose to depart, I pressed on him the hospitalities of the night, but in vain. His purpose 
was accomplished, and he started instantly on his return to his ship. I offered him some pecuniary 
assistance on his journey ; his small eyes glittered as he answered— 

“ No, no, master. I made sail here to tell you what I knew your son wouldn’t tell himself. I 
know’d that it was impossible that the parents of sich a ship-shape craft as he couldn’t do no less 
nor love him, and [ wanted you to larn as he was worth loving. I didn’t want to meke your num- 
ber for the sake of a supply of beef and biskit, but I didn’t object to a can of flip with the father of 
him as saved my life. Good bye, ma’am. Don’t you be afraid of your son’s safety ; he’s got me 
to look arter him now, and I means to keep atween him and ill-luek, if it falls in my watch. I han’t 
got nothing worth your having as a keepsake from me, ma’am, except my chain and whistle. Please 
keep it, to think of him what loves your son as much as you do, I can get another from the purser.” 
So saying, he threw his only ornament around the neck of my wife, and, with a low bow, and # 
hitch at his trousers, started for the door. 

At one of the fetes given in honor of the frigate’s victory, my son daneed with a young lady, the 
daughter ef one of the chiefest merchants in New York. She was lively, handsome, end fascina- 
ting, and soon enchained her partner in her toils, Proud of her captive, she lent a ready ear to his 
fond. asseverations, and in a few days, I reeeived intelligence of their marriage. The news struck 
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me as with a blight: I had no fault to find with the object of his choice, for she was rich, well-born, 
and highly educated—but I dreaded evil, though I knew not why. I reprehended my son for his 
hasty proceeding—for not consulting with his parents, or even acquainting them with his intentions 
till they had been effected. He pleaded haste—the force of love—the dread of being ordered in- 
stantly to sea—and the probability of losing the object of his affections. His doting mother accord- 
ed him her forgiveness, and interceded with me in his behalf. In a few days, the young husband 
and his girlish wife were domesticated beneath our roof. 

The frigate’s repairs were soon completed, and she was again under sailing orders. My son flew 
to his station, leaving his bride, in strong hysterics, reclining in her mother’s arms. I saw nothing 
of her during the absence of my son, and she neglected to answer our letters. Rumor, with its mys- 
terious knowledge of unseen events and thousand means of propagation, spoke lightly of her con- 
duct, and hinted at the general levity of her behavior in society at New York, but I was unable to 
collect any positive evidence of impropriety. The presentiment of coming evil grew stronger with- 
in me, and but a short time elapsed before my worst anticipations were fulfilled. 

Again did victory sit upon the prow of the noble frigate, and again did my son nobly bear his 
share of the danger and the glory of the cruize. On his return to port, he hastened to the arms of 
his wife, but found her not. She was from home, but her parents could not assign the place of her 
sojourn, nor the name of the family to whom the pretended visit was being paid. It was impossible 
to silence the mvuths of the many ; my son found his young wife in a neighboring village, residing, 
under a false name, beneath the same roof with a married man—a fellow notorious for his unprinci- 
pled gallantries and shameless desertion of his victims. ‘The husband demanded reparation for the 
injury committed upon his honor: the seducer sneered at his impetuosity, and declared that the lady 
was not worth fighting for, as he had merely offered her a little consolation in her husband’s absence, 
who was now most heartily welcome to his wife again, A violent blow stopped the current of the 
heartless ruffian’s impudence. It was impossible for him to submit to this public insult, and an im- 
mediate meeting was demanded. In one hour, my heart-stricken boy had fallen a victim to the skill 
and coolness of the practised duellist; the bullet passed into his body, severely injuring the spine in 
its passage. He died, in bloody agony, writhing on the ground like a hurt snake. His honorable 
murderer gazed upon the death pangs of his antagonist with unabashed effrontery; and when the 
last struggle had taken place, he sent his officiating friend to the lady, with his respects, and as he 
was about departing from that neighborhood, he wished to know if she intended to bear him com- 
pany. In a few months, she died while giving binth to a dead child—the fruit of her illicit amour. 

Here, at the bottom of the skull of the cannibal, is the murderet’s bullet, extracted from the body 
of my son. A shred of blue cloth, a portion of his coat, still adheres to the flattened lead, as it was 
forced into the wound—but the blood of my child has altered its original tint. 

I have mentioned his mother’s death as the result of the fate of her beloved boy. The boatswain’s 
mate never forgave himself for neglecting to guard over the welfare of his preserver. He swore 
eternal vengeance, and made anxious inquiries as to the whereabouts of the seducer, but without ef- 
fect. Shortly after the termination of the war, the sailor heard that the murderer had joined the 
army, and was quartered at New Orleans. He instantly undertook the long and perilous journey, 
and on his arrival there, found that his information was correct. The ruffian was pointed out while 
he was walking on the Levee—the sailor struck him a violent blow with his fist, and bade him re- 
member Lieutenant The officer rose, and as the other was again rushing at him, buried his 
bowie knife in the seaman’s breast. 

The seducer still lives; he associates with men of mark and public estimation, and is accounted 
an honorable man. Twice lately has my sight been blasted by his smiling visage in the open streets, 
His presence checks the very current of my blood; and while the direst craving for revenge dilates 
my heart, I feel my impotence, and curse my failing age. My wife’s death, my son’s blood, the 
slaughter of the brave seaman, and the untimely fate of the infatuated girl—all—all—rest upon his 
soul—and yet he smiles! he revels in the graces of fortune, and enjoys the esteem of all mankind. 
The world goes well with him—but I am childless—wifeless—friendless—and yet I have not sinned! 

* * 7 * - * * 





Here, in this pigeon-bole, are some singular papers, worthy a longer preservation, Here is the 
certificate of my registry amongst the members of the Queen Charlotte Fire Company of Philadel- 
phia, some half dozen years before the final rapture between the colonies and the mother country. 
In those days, the most aristocratic families deemed it their duty to attend to the care of the various 
engines, and their attendant hooks, buckets, and ladders. I doubt much if the whole of the present 
race of tight-coated and tight-strapped dandies, with their effeminate lispings and conceited strut 
could have dragged one of our rude and heavy fire machines along the rough unpaved ground—or 
have mustered sufficient strength of mind and energy of purpose to have framed and issued the De- 
claration of Independenee. 

Here is a letter fiom Dr. Franklin to my father, with the details of an improved lightning rod, in- 
vented by the philosopher, and afterwards placed, under his directions, upon our country house in 
Shippen street. Here, too, is the first number of the first magazine ever printed in America, called 
“The General Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for the British Plantations in America. By Ben- 
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jamin Frmklin. January, 1741.” On the cover, my father’s name is written in a strange cramped 
hand, with this addition—« from his friend B. F., who desires a sincere opinion.” The poor state 
of the printing and the coarseness of the paper present a striking contrast to the elegant periodicals 
of the present day. 

Here are letters on law matters from Aaron Burr, to whose name the stigma of treason has been 
attached for attempting that which has conferred glory upon the heroes of T'exas and Canada. 

Here are two miniatures, each depicting a lovely and a youthful face, which, in its day, has been 
the object of my love—but the eme*ions which they excited in my heart were of the opposite de- 
grees of passion—the boy’s senseless adoration of the pretty face of his first sweetheart, and the 
calm fondness of a brother for the sisterly companion of his declining age. 

‘Eliza H , “my boyhood’s love,” was a lively girl, but some few years my senior. She was 
the daughter of one of the first citizens of Philadelphia, who boasted that his father’s father assisted 
William Penn from the boat, when he first placed his foot upon the Delaware shore. Eliza was @ 
mad coquette—a romp, who playfully robbed you of your heart, and when, in sober earnestness, 
you pressed your suit, amused herself by laughing at the agonies of her victim, and wondering at 
his presumptuous boldness. I was fearfully in love with her, and at one time believed that I had 
inspired her with a reciprocal passion; but when I ventured upon a declaration, she laughed with 
unrestrained heartiness at “ the boy’s assurance,” and threatened to have me whipped if I mention- 
ed love again. My wounded pride cured my love, upon the principle of counter-irritation. Eliza 
married a Quaker zesiding in New Jersey, became the mother of numerous childien, and died, about 
thirty years since, a withered toothless dame. 

My sister, the subject of the other miniature, has also passed through the gates of death. We 
saw her married to the man of her heart—she was the mother of three babes—the centre of a de- 
lighted circle of friends. The last visitation of the yellow pestilence removed her and her children 
from that earth which she had assisted to render heavenly. Her husband deeply felt his loss; he 
neglected his business, and eventually failed. He encouraged a propensity to indulge in the false 
excitement of intemperance—a few months finished his career. 

I am now alone—alone in this wide unfriendly world. I have been twice wedded—have been a 
father, rejoicing in the noble bearing of my manly child ; I have proudly gazed upon my sister’s pro- 
geny, and traced with a delighted eye the softened likeness of my venerable parent in the youthful 
lineaments before me. But I am now alone. My acquaintances are of another race of men ; I have 
no fellow-feeling, no community of interests with these creations of vesterday. My habits and 
thoughts are those of a by-gone age. I have outlived the current of the times. 

I dare not say, with the Indian woman who, having attained an enormous age, had seen, like me, 
all her relations and friends committed to the earth—« I do not die, because God hath forgotten me.” 
The painful events with which the Almighty has been pleased to afflict me are evidence that I have 
not been forgotten ; but, in bowing my head to the chastening blow, I anticipate an hereafter reward 
in the presence of the beloved beings who have been called before me to a state of bliss—“ for whom 
the Lord loveth, he chasteneth—blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


SS 


THINGS I LOVE. 


BY JOHN HICKMAN, IR. 


I love to watch the siceping child, 
A playful, cherub boy— 

The mother’s smile of tenderness, 
Her swelling, heavenly joy. 


I love the maiden’s dewy eye, 
Her softly pencil’d cheek, 

Like flushings of the sun-set hour 
Upon a snowy peak. 


I love to hear the hoary man 
Repeat his perils o’er— 

And read his shifting book of life, 
A chronicle of yore. 





I love the faintly echoing hom— 
The rushing, bounding chase— 

The fearless leap of huntsmen bold 
Across a chasm place. 


I love to catch, at summer eve, 
The mellow music-note 
Of merry voices on the lake, 
Where glides the white-winged boat. 


But, more than all, I love my home, 
The lowly, narrow cot— 

I would not barter with a king, 
A steepy, sea-side spot. 
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A CHAPTER 


FIELD SPORTS ax» MANLY PASTIMES. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED PRACTITIONER. 





GYMNASTICS AND GYMNASIA. 


Ir may be truly said, that the revival of Gymnastics, so long buried under the ruins of antiquity, 
is one of the greatest advancements yet made in the science of education, and not among the least 
conspicuous improvements of the present enlightened age. Every o.:e who reflects—every one who 
knows anything, knows, and by experience, how intimate a connexion there exists between body 
and mind—how invariably the healthy or sickly temperament of the one influences that of the other; 
that when the body is strong, healthy, and active, so is the mind cheerful and elastic, and that when 
the former is sickly and diseased, so is the latter languid and depressed. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans understood this; and their education was accordingly directed to the development, not only 
of the mental, but also of the corporeal powers; and this corporeal branch of education was termed 
Gymnastics. 

The earliest account we have of gymnastic exercises is in Homer’s Iliad, book the twenty-third, 
in which are described the games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus. The Grecian gymnastics 
consisted of chariot racing, boxing, wrestling, foot races, drawing the bow, hurling javelins, ete. 

Plato states, that one Herodicus introduced this art into physic ; and Hippocrates, who lived at a 
later period, recommended it; but as physicians did not adopt all the exercises of the gymnastic art, 
it came to be divided between them and the teachers of warlike and athletic exercises, who kept 
schools for the purpose. 

From Greece, gymnastic exercises were imported into the Roman empire, where the young men 
were exercised in athletic sports in a large plain, by the side of the Tiber, called the Campus Mar- 
tius, or in public schools, termed Gymnasia, or Palestrae ; but as the amusements did not differ ma- 
terially from those in Greece, it is unnecessary to describe them. 

In the middle ages, when education got into the hands, and was at the sole disposal of the monks, 
it is not surprising that Gymnastics altogether disappeared. The lords of the soil indeed, knights 
and princes, contended at their splendid tilts and tournaments; but the mass of the people were dee 
graded and enslaved, the more effectually to administer to the pleasures and the pride of their of - 
pressors, This age of chivalry, as it was termed, passed away however in succeeding ages; even 
these knightly games became extinct, and Gymnastics, gradually losing ground, were at length re- 
duced to the very name, knuwn possibly to some musty philosophers who might have stumbled on 
it in their insane, because indisciiminate, enthusiasm for whatever might bear the stump of barba- 
Tism or antiquity. 

The nearest approach to the true exercises of the Gymnasium proper, of which we find an a¢ 
count in any of the British records, is to be met with in the “Sports and Pastimes” of Joseph Strutt. 

“ Hopping-matches for prizes,” he says, “ were occasionally made in the sixteenth century, as we 
learn from John Heywoode, the epigrammatist. In his Proverbs are the following lines : 


Where wooers hoppe in and out, long time may bring 
Him that hoppeth best, at lust to have the ring— 
—I hoppying without for a ringe of a rushe. 
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And again, in a play called ‘the four P’s, by the same author, one of the characteis is directed to 
‘hop upon one foot ;’ and another says— 


Here were a hopper to hop for the ring.” 


Mention is also made of the Ladder-Dance—* so called because the performer stands upon a ladder, 
which he shifts from place to place, and ascends or descends, without losing the equilibiium, or per- 
mitting it to fall.” 

In regard to those mere feats of agility and dexterity, for which our tumblers, rope-dancers, and 
circus-riders are now famous, we meet with enough to prove that they have been at all times prac- 
tised in England, and indeed throughout Europe, and many other portions, both of the civilized and 
uncivilized world; but the practice of gymnastic exercises, as a system, for the useful purposes of 
invigorating the body and imparting elasticity to the mind, has been only lately revived from anti- 
quity. To Professors Gutsmuths and Jahn, the merit of the discovery and revival of this long lost 
art,—« this relic of an age gone by,”—is more particularly due. After a careful examination of the 
structure of the human body, they devised numerous exercises, arranged them in a well adapted se- 
ries, and again restored Gymnastics to something like their former rank and importance. 

It was in Denmark that these exercises were first considered in a national point of view; and in 
1803 the number of gymnastic establishments in that country had amounted to fourteen, in which 
three thousand young men were educated. Indeed, on the continent generally, the system spread. 

In many towns of Germany and Switzerland, Gymnasia were established. ‘The youth, and even 
grown men, soon derived more pleasure from exercises which fortified, than from pleasures which 
paralized, the powers of their bodies. By the consciousness of increased vigor, the mind, too, be- 
came powerfully excited, and strove for equal perfection ; and the constant ambition of every pupil 
was to verify in his own instance, the truth of the adage, “ Mens sana in corpore sana—A sound 
mind in a healthy body.” Even the naturally indolent were irresistibly carried away by the zeal 
of their comrades; persons, diseased and weakly, recovered their health, for the restoration of which 
these exercises were possibly the only effectual remedy. The certificates of physicians wherever 
Gymnastics were introduced, concurred as to their healthful tendency, nor were the highest testimo- 
nials from parents and teachers found wanting. Indeed, all young men who cultivated them, were 
acknowledged to have improved in health and morals, and to have acquired an open, free, and grace- 
ful deportment. For many years past, Gymnastics have been introduced into England, and have 
met with decided success. They have been patronized by the government—have been adopted in 
the army ; in the Royal Military, and Naval Schools; besides the Charter-house, and many private 
establishments, Private Gymnasia, too, have also appeared in various parts of the metropolis, 
and received considerable encouragement. But in ordet to render Gymnastics generally beneficial, 
and to secure to them a permanent and a national basis, a Public Gymnasium was at length esta- 
blished in several parts of Londen and the environs, for the admission of all persons of character and 
respectability, and on terms as nearly as possible proportioned to their pecuniary abilities. Its con- 
duct and regulation were placed under the management of a society, formed by their own body. 

That such institutions are desirable in large cities, will be obvious to all who reflect on the impos- 
sibility of persons whose employments are sedentary, attaining, after the confinement and anxiety of 
the day, a requisite portion of healthful exercise and excitement to recruit and exbilarate the spirit, 
and restore the tone of languid nature. This object, it will be admitted, is not accomplished by the 
dull, monotonous, and even the pernicious practice of listlessly strolling about the streets without a 
definite or a useful motive; still less, by dissipating the remnant of their already abused faculties in 
the unhallowed atmosphere of the tavern or the club. To the clerk, this course will but accelerate 
the mischief arising from eight o1 ten hours’ “ dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood ;” to the artizan 
it is not calculated to ensure peaceful slumbers, and to enable him to meet the duties of the morrow 
“with nerves new-braced and spirits cheered.” 

In hypochondriacal, and all other me!ancholy disorders, people are too apt to acquire the notion, 
that mind alone is concerned ; whereas, the body will usually be found to own at least an equal 
share, if not indeed the original, of the evil. There is a mutual re-action between them, and by les- 
sening it on one side, you diminish the pain on both. Hypochondria is the name of one of the re- 
gions of the stomach—a very instructive etymology. The blood of a melancholy man is thick and 
slow ; that of a lively man, clear and quick. A natural conclusiun therefore, is, that the remedy 
would be found in putting the blood into action. “ By ceaseless action all that is, subsists.” Ex- 
ercise is the best means of effecting it, as the impulse given by artificial stimuli is too sudden, the 
effect too transitory, and the cost to nature too great. Plato had so high an opinion of the medici- 
nal powers of exercise for disorders of the mind, that he said it was even a cure for a wounded con- 
science. ; 

The want of exercise, says Dr. Blackmore, is a preparatory cause of the gout, and this is war- 
ranted by long experience ; for instance, the sedentary lawyer, and the unwearied student who con- 
tinually converse with their books, and seldom employ themselves in exercise, thereby often con- 
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tract the gout. The sauntering, supine, and oscitant gentleman, by his birth and great possessions, 
exempt from labor and exerci-e, therefore is entitled to diseases.” 

“If much study,” says Dr, Cheyne, “ be joined to the want of exercise, it becomes then doubly 
prejudicial, and will, if long pursued, ruin the strongest constitutions. 

“ Hard study never fails to destroy the appetite, and produce all the symptoms already enumera- 
ted, with headaches, vertigoes, costiveness, wind, crudities, apoplexies, and palsy. 

“If inactivity and want of exercise are joined with luxury, the solids become relaxed and weak- 
ened, and the acrimony of the salts and humors gradually increase, then chronical disorders are pro- 
duced, such as gout, erysipelas, rheumatisms, with-all the pains, miseries, and toiments arising in 
this low sunk state of the constitution.” 

It is difficult to convince sedentary people, but it is a duty to attempt persuading them, that their 
usual habits waste the spirits, destroy health, and shorten life. Hundreds in each of our large cities 
die every year for want of exercise. 

It is by no means necessary that we should cultivate Gymnastics ‘“ after the manner of the an- 
cients,” but only so far as may be requisite to maintain the even tenor of existence. The state of 
society in towns continually imposes obstructions to health, and offers inducements to the slothful, 
in the shape of palliatives, which ultimately increase the “ miseries of human life.” Exercise is both 
a prevention and a remedy ; but we must not mistake—diligence is not necessarily exercise. 

Our ordinary pastimes are now almost all within doors ; those of om progenitors in England were 
more in the open air. They danced on the green in the day-time; we, if we dance at all, move 
about in warm rooms at night; and then there are the “ late hours,” the “ making a toil of pleasure,” 
the lying in bed late the next morning, the inc pacity to perform duties in consequence of “ recrea- 
tion!” The difference to health is immense—the difference to morals is not less. If reflection be 
troublesome, read the proceedings in courts of justice and then reflect. We have much to unlearn, 
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THE INTERIOR OF MR. BARRETT’S GYMNASIUM, 
; WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


An institution which has met with decided encouragement, and which, we are happy to add, de- 
serves it. Mr. B. has introduced many improvements upon former plans, in regard to his machinery, 
regulations, and exercises. Some general idea of these latter may be gained from an inspection 
of the engraving. In our next number, we will enter into minute details respecting this and similar 
institutions—giving an entire code of “Instructions for Gymnasts.” It would be a source of great 
pleasure to us if we could be the means, in any degree, of exciting interest upon a subject which, 
however frivolous it may appear, is yet one of so much real importance. 
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The Waverly Novels, with the Author's last Corrections and Additions ; complete in Five Volumes- 
Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


We had occasion to notice the enterprise of the above booksellers in our remarks upon the splendid 
volume of Scott’s works, devoted to his poetry, which issued from their press a few months past; 
in one book, scarcely more ponderous than the original edition of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, the 
whole of Sir Walter’s poetry is gathered together, including various minor pieces never before pub- 
lished. We have now a continuation of the same glorious edition—the entire “ Waverly Novels” 
are presefited in Five Octavo Volumes ; the author’s last corrections and additions are included ; and 
his valuable notes grace the text matter in appropriate relation. The type is clear and sufficiently 
bold to render its perusal an easy task ; the paper is of the same consistency and whiteness that won 
our admiration in the volume of poetry ; and a well-engraved Steel Likeness, from the original pic- 
ture by Newton, in the possession of Murray the bookseller, gives additional value to the work. We 
have no hesitation in saying that Carey and Hart’s edition of Sir Walter Scott’s works is the best 
library and family edition ever printed, either in England or America. 


Fanny, andother Poems. One Volume. Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Mr. Halleck’s muse but seldom condescends to flap her wings in the Parnassian atmosphere ; the 
publishers, therefore, with due consideration of the wants of the devotees of Apollo, kindly furnish 
we With wrepetition of the former flutterings of her graceful prmons. We should rejoice to welcome 
a novelty from the pen of Halleck ; there are so few reo! poets now extant, that we cannot allow one 
of the highest of the craft to waste his days “ in ease inglorious,” without a word of reproach—and 
this new edition of our favorite “ Fanny” is a mouthful of swects that makes us wish for a larger 
feast. 


: 


A Reply-to the Critics. By Samuel F. Glenn. Washington, 1839. 


This boy will be the death of us! Here is another “ little pamphlet,” printed at the sole expense of 
the “littery” Sammy, and devoted to our positive extermination from the list of periodicals. Why, 
dear Sammy, will you persist in spending your hard earnings to prove yourself an ass? Be assured 
that you are already sufficiently ridiculous in the eyes of those to whom you gratuitousiy forward 
your productions ; and if your respectable maternal parent neglected sending you to a Sunday School 
in your days of bibs and bread and butter, it is not incumbent upon you to exhibit the depth of your 
ignorance to “the world at large !” 

Our readers may not recollect Sammy. We had occasion lately to notice his arrogance in pre- 
suming to address a literary society and publish Essays on Criticism, when he is not only un- 
acquainted with the syntactical construction of sentences, but literally unable to spell correctly the 
words which he presses into his service. Our critical remarks have engendered Sammy’s ire—and, 
lo! the result—an octave of mendacious ignorance and vituperation, levelled at ull critics who have 
had the honesty to ridicule the pretensions of this particular gander of the capitol, this Virgil of Goose 
Creek—and at ourselves primarily and most particularly. 

We are not angty with Sammy, although he lets drive at us “with savage earnestness and 
vengeful play.” Sammy insists upon it that he is a great wiiter—that the bad grammar and mis-spelling 
evident in all his productions, are the faults of the various printers employed—nay he even confesses 
that such errors wil/ be found in his fortheoming work. Sammy once inflicted an hour’s talk upon 
our suffering nature, when he uttered more bad language than a mad cockney in a farce. Was the 
printer to blame, then? We have a letter written by Sammy’s own hand, wherein Priscian’s head 
is broken with painful frequency ; and we also possess the manuscript of a poem, by Sammy, wherein 
he pathetically asks a weeping willow why it hangs its head so sorry fully. ‘This is no typographi- 
cal error, for the printer has never yet seen this poem, and we are doubtful if he ever will 

Sammy F. Glenn reminds us of a certa‘n little Scotch manager whilom of our acquaintance, who 
bores every editor within blarneying distance till he obtains the insertion of a self-written commend- 
ation either of his most unpopular management or of hisexecrable stage assumptions—performances 
which the good sense of the American public has nearly driven from the stage. ‘This besotted man 
parades the false notice as a specimen of public opinion; but if an honest critic ventures to give a 
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line of reproof or even to hint a wish of arrendment in the parsimonious system of management, the 
conceited bigot raises the cry of persecution, and denounces the editor as a personal foe, or a tool in 
the hands of a clique of enemies. Just so it is with his brother humbug, Sammy Glenn, who practises 
villanous means of puffing hitherto unknown in the annals of Grub street—but vituperates, in bad 
grammar, the critic who ridicules the Essays and Lectures of a Lit/eraire who is unable to spell cor- 
rectly a word of three syllables. 

Sammy sends copies of his productions to every editor within reach ; if the “ notices” are honor- 
able he greedily publishes them as puffs, but if unfavorable, he declares that the work was printed 
for private circulation, and ought not to have been criticised—or that “his poems from the nature 
of their emission were sacnéy To criticism.” Any one who understands the English language 
would imagine that “ sacred to criticism” meant consecrated or devoted to that purpose—but peor 
ignorant Sammy intended to mean just the reverse! However, the printers can bear the blame. 

Sammy has not attempted to answer any one of our objections to the consummate nonsense fabri- 
cated by him both in his Essay and his Lecture—a lecture which he says was printed at the request 
of the literary society before which it was delivered. Is it possible that there exists a literary society 
so common-place in its material as to allow our stultified Sammy to insult them in a lecture? did 
they not observe the longitude of the ears beneath his lion’s skin? were they not awakened to a 
sense of sight by the sound of his asinine bray? We say again that Sammy has not attempted to 
answer our objections, but contents himself with accusing us of distorting our quotations, and of 
criticising an extract from Campbell as the writing of Sammy himself. Not so, Sammy; we took 
your position and its predication, divested of the parenthetical absurdities which confused your mean- 
ing—there was no necessity to give the whole of your rigmarole paragraphs ; and as to the quotation, 
we did not affirm that you wrote it, but said that you had introduced a very tender and beautiful 
sentence in support of your doctrine, This language is very different to accusing you of writing 
any thing emanating from the pen of Campbell. Oh, Sammy, Sammy, where do you expect to 
go when you die! 

We shall not again notice our friend Sammy’s attacks ; we cannot spare room for the paltry sub- 
ject, nor find time for the unprofitable task. If his « little pamphlets,” are sent to us, \-e shall notice 
them as they deserve ; as we do every other publication placed in our hands. We thank him 
cordially for the trouble he has taken in proving the correctness of our criticisms, and in circulating 
the proofs at his own expense. His “ Reply to the Critics” is the best puff of our magazine that we 
could possibly issue, and establishes the honest correctness of our literary opinions beyond the power 
of denial. Sammy’s “Introduction” alone proves all that we have asserted of his ignorance; it con- 
sists of three lines and a half, yet contains four flagrant violations of propriety. Here it is. 

“Tam urged to the following very brief reply by the consideration that the critics in question 
have gained a literary standing of some degree in this country, and have disseminated statements 
which, as I hope to prove herein, are alike obnoxious to liberality and to truth.” 

« The critics in question.” What critics ? who are they? No persons have as yet been named, 
nor has the gravamen of the matter been stated ; the question is not yet before the reader. ; 

« A literary standing of some degree in this country.” A phrase most Glennish and obscure. Of 
what degree ! as big as all out doors, or as small as a lump of chalk ? 

«“ AsI hope to prove herein.” In where? in the introduction consisting of three lines and a half, 
or in “ the following brief reply ?” 

“ Obnoxious to liberality and truth.” Sammy, we confess the soft impeachment—we are obnoxious 
to liberality and truth. Borrow a dictionary, man, and find the meaning of the word. Why do you 
venture upon a four-syllabler without a previous investigation! Obnoxious means liable, or subject, 
or exposed to anything—not opposed or inimical, as we imagine you intended to say. Sammy, you 
must save up half a dollar, and purchase a dictionary. 

Gentle reader, if three lines and a half contain four distinct misusages of the English language, 
how many are likely to be contained in a «little pamphlet” of Sammy Glenn’s slip-slop ? 

Sammy talks rabidly about the malignancy of our depraved heart! poor, dear, Sammy ! we bear you 
no ill will. _ If you dislike our critiques why do you send us your “ little pamphlet?” why do you 
concoct falsities, and publish puffs, of your own fabrication, and write impudent letters? Reflect and 
refrain, vr your name will become a bye-word for ignorance and pretension! If you have any relatives 
of respectability, issue another printed circular, and swear that you are not the author of the little 
pamphlet written by one Sammy F. Glenn. For the sake of your future prosperity, we advise you 
in the parental language of the elder Weller—*“ Samivel, Samive!, you had beiter prove a hallibi !”” 


A Voice to Youth, Addressed to young Men and young Ladies. By Rev. J. M. Austin. Second 
Edition. Grosh and Hutchinson, Utica. 






This is a truly valuable and well written work. The chapters which compose it were originally 
published in the “ Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate,” during the years 1837 and 1838, 
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and met with general approbation from a very large circle of readers. Messieurs Grosh and Hutchin- 
son, for whom it was originally written, were induced by its popularity to re-publish it. The first edi- 
tion (in book form) of 1500 copies, was exhausted in a few months—the present has an appendix, 
together with additions and amendments by the author. 

The whole is divided into three parts—A Voice to youth, a Voice to young Men, and a Voice to 
young Ladies. We like every portion of the work, but would especially recommend the two Chapters 
on “ Habits”—as well as those on “ Reading” and “ Self-Cultivation.” 





Historical Sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the Time of George III. Second Series, By 
Henry Lord Brougham, F. R. S., and Member of the National Institute of France. Two Vo- 
lumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


The first series of these Sketches excited a profound attention in all the better classes of readers. 

The epoch depicted, in the character of its leading men, was one of pre-eminent importance, either 
morally or politically considered ; and the man who professed to depict it, was one who had very lazgely 
influenced both its moral and political condition. All people too had faith in the ability, and nearly 
all in the impartiality of the artisi—who did not disappoint the expectations which had been formed. 
Few biogiaphies have better chance of going down to posterity, or of going down with a richer 
freight of authenticity and truth, than these Sketches of the Statesmen of the Time of George III. 
_ The Second Series is, to Americans, more fraught with interest than the first. We have here 
mementos of Charles Carroll, of Lafayette, and of Washington—portraits by a master-hand—a hand 
too which would have done its subjects justice had the sky fallen. We cannot conceive, indeed, 
what some of our daily papers have meant, or intended to mean, by the assertion that Lord Brougham 
has under-rated the talents of our First President. Surely the bitterness of some of their paragraphs 
is an ill repayment of so noble a panegyric as this ! 


«“ How grateful the relief which the friend of mankind, the lover of virtue, experiences when, turn- 
ing from the contemplation of such a character, his eye rests upon the greatest man of our own or 
any age ;—the only one upon whom an epithet so thoughtlessly lavished by men, to foster the crimes 
of their worst enemies, may be innocently and justly bestowed! In Washington we truly behold a 
marvellous contrast to almost every one of the endowments and the vices which we have been con- 
templating ; and which are so well fitted to excite a mingled admiration, and sorrow, and abhorrence, 
With none of that brilliant genius which dazzles ordinary minds; with not even any remarkable 
quicknes= of apprehension ; with knowledge less than almost all persons in the middle ranks, and 
many well educated of the humbler classes possess ; this eminent person is presented to our observa- 
tion clothed in attributes as modest, as unpretending, as little calculated to strike or to astonish, as if 
he had passed unknown through some secluded region of private life. But he had a judgment sure 
and sound; a steadiness of mind which never suffered any passion, or even any feeling to ruffle its 
calm ; a strength of understanding which worked rather than forced its way through all obstacles— 
removing or avoiding rather than overleaping them. If profound sagacity, unshaken steadiness of 
purpose, the entire svbjugation of all the passions which carry havoc through ordinary minds, and 
oftentimes lay waste the fairest prospects of greatness—nay, the discipline of those feelings which are 
wont to lull or to seduce genius, and to mar and to cloud over the aspect of virtue herself—joined 
with, or rather leading to the most absolute self-denial, the most habitual and exclusive devotion to 
principle—if these things can constitute a great character, without either quickness of apprehension, 
or resources of information, or inventive powers, or any brilliant quality that might dazzle the 
vulgar—then surely Washington was the greatest man that ever lived in this world uninspired by 


Divine wisdom, and unsustained by supernatual virtue.” 


The personages included in the two volumes now before us are George IV. (with Sir John Leach 
and others;) Lord Eldon; Sir William Scott (Lord Stowell ;) Dr. Lawrence ; Sir Philip Francis; 
Mr. Horne Tooke ; Lord Castlereagh ; Lord Liverpool ; Mr. Tierney ; Lord St. Vincent ; Lord Nel- 
son ; Mr. Horner; Lord King; Mr. Ricardo; Mr. Curran; Charles,Carroll; Neckar; Madame de 
Staél; the Mirabeau Family ; Carnot; Lafayette ; Talleyrand ; Napoleon ; and Washington. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work is a hint, in the Introduction, that the writer is oc- 
cupied in histories of the reigns of Harry V., and Elizabeth. The literary world will welcome them 
enthusiastically. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the political or moral honesty of Lord Brougham, few 
men of intellect have been found to question his extraondinary powers of mind; his wide comprehen- 
sion, and strong grasp of thought ; his exceeding energy ; his rude but commendable directness and 
Demosthemic vigor of expression. If he be, indeed, the sly knave his little enemies have painted 
him, it must be admitted that the undeniable qualities we have specified have an odd inaccordance 
with his true character. He must be the most inconsistent human being upon the face of the earth. 
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He must have an outward and visible spirit belying the invisible spirit within. He must be like the 
statue in Lucian with its surface of Parian marble, and its interior filled with rags. It appears to us, 
however, that his known deficiencies, as well as his known capacities, are precisely those of a chival- 
rous heart, not less than of a gigantic understanding. 


Letters of Enza Wilkinson, during the Invasion and Possession of Charleston, 8. C., by the 
British in the Revolutionary War. Arranged from the Original Manuscript by Caroline Gil- 
man. Samuel Colman, New York. 


These Letters, twelve in number, and filling about a hundred openly-printed duodecimo pagés, 
handsomely bound, are occupied in part with minute details of such atrocities on the part of the 
British during their sojourn in Charleston, as the quizzing of Mrs. Wilkinson and the pilfering of 
her shoe-buckles—the remainder being made up of the indignant comments of the lady. It is very 
true, as the preface to this volume assures us, that “ few records exist of American women either be- 
fore or during the war of the revolution, and that those pe: petuated by history, although honorable, 
particularly to the Southern States, want the chatm of personal naration”—but then we are well 
delivered from such charms of personal narration as we find here, The only supposable merit in 
the compilation is that dogged air of truth with which the fair authoress tells the lamentable story of 
her misadventures. We look im vain for the “ useful information” about which some of our con- 
temporaries have spoken; unless indeed it is in the passage where we are told that the letter-writer 
“ was a young and beautiful widow; that her hand-writing is clear and feminine ; and that the 
letters were copied by herself into a blank quarto book on which the extravagant sale-price marks 
one of the features of the times.” There are other extravagant sale-prices, however, besides that. 
In regard to the talk in the preface, about “ gathering relics of past history,” and “ floating down 
streams of time,” we should call it all fudge. ‘The whole book is exceedingly silly, and we cannot 
conceive why Miss Caroline Gilman thought the public wanted to read it. As for Mrs. Wilkinson, 
she deserved to lose her shoe-buckles. 





Birds and F lowers, and Other Country Things. By Mary Howitt. Weeks, Jordan and €o., 
Boston. 


This « very beautiful little book—regard it as we will. Here we have good paper, good printing, 
good binding, well-executed wood-cuts from excellent drawings~—and poems by Mary Howitt. We 
presume there are few of our readers who are not well acquainted with the character of the writings 
of this lady—with that sportive and quaint grace, which keeps clear of the absurd, by never employ- 
ing itself upon subjects of a very exalted mature. It cannot be denied that our sweet poetess, Miss 
Gould, has drawn much of her inspiration from a study of the fair quakeress of whom we speak. 
The two styles are nearly identieal—the choice of themes is one and the same thing in both writers. 
They appear to echo and re-echo each other. At the same time we must do Miss Gould the justice 
to say that she has greatly improved upon her model, by a more careful elaboration of materials, re- 
sulting in a polished epigrammatism, not always obseivable in the English poems, and admirably 
well suited to the nature and capacities of her Muse—at least so far as that Muse is shown in a 
proper light. 

In a notice, elsewhere, of the writings of Miss Gould, we spoke at length of the leading traits of 
her general style, and commented upon certain occasional bursts of a far higher order of merit than 
appertained to her ordinary manner—flashings forth of a far brighter fire. It appeared to us, indeed, 
that:her usual vein was the result rather of some affectation, than of true inpulse—rather of some 
perversion of taste, through early prejudice or partiality, persisted in until matured into habit—than 
of the unbiassed promptings of the spirit. We had then never seen a collection of the poems of Miss 
H. Having seen them, we find our suspicions fally confirmed. But Miss G. should not consent 
to be im any degree an imitator—even of whiat is so well worthy imitation as the delightful poetry 
of Mary Howitt. 





Tales of Shipwrecks and Other Disasters at Sea. By Thomas Bingley, Author of « Stories about 
Dogs,” ete. Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston. 


No subject in the world has so deep an interest for youth as that of the perils and disasters of the 
sea; and Mr. Bingley, who is well known for his abilities in telling stories to young people—not an 
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easy thing to do cleverly—has here succeeded in making a capital volume on the spirit-stirring 
theme. We cannot say that the designs are well drawn—it would be positively against our con- 
science—but perhaps they will answer their purpose. The book, in every other respect, is worthy 
of commendation. 


The American Flower. Garden Companion ; Adapted to the Nrthern and Middle States. By Ed- 
ward Sayers, Landscape and Ornamental Gardener. Second Edition—Revised, with Additions. 
Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston. 


It must be admitted that this is just such a book asthe publichave been long wanting—a con- 
cise, lucid, practical, sufficiently scientific, and cheap manual of Ornamental Horticulture. We are 
especially sure that there is not a young lady in the land who will not be eager to thank Mr, Sayers 
for putting her in possession of the work. She will here find a thousand difficulties removed ; a 
thousand capital plans suggested ; a thousand novel hints in regard to mere forms of beauty—to mere 
matters of arrangement and taste—hints evidently emanating from a graceful mind, and not to be 
met with in volumes of higher price, larger dimensions and greater pretence. We speak particularly 
of such things as the physique and morale of the location and position of plants, of the formation 
and situation of rock, of ornamental waters and bridges, and of the planning and management of 
trellisses and arbors. But the volume contains every thing essential to the flower-gardener. It is di- 
vided into four heads—The Arrangement of the Garden and Propagation of Plants; The Culture 
of Plants; The Green-House ; and The Flower-Garden Miscellany. ‘There is, also, a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms, and an Appendix, embracing Descriptive Lists of Annual and Biennial Flowers. 


The American Fruit-Garden Companion. Being a Practical Treatise on the Propagation and 
Culture of Fruit ; Adapted to the Northern and Middle States, By. E, Sayers, Gardener ; 
Author of the American Flower-Garden Companion, ete. Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston. 


Here the design is to condense into the most convenient form, as a work of practical utility, re- 
marks on the culture and management of the different kinds of fruit adapted to the Middle and 
Northern States. In the commencement of the volume several pages have been appropriated to the 
phytology of plants, with a view of familiarizing the inexperienced cultivator with some of the lead- 
ing characteristics of trees. The subject is plainly and clearly handled. In the Nursery Department, 
which naturally follows the phytology, the auther has given minute directions in regard to the pro- 
pagation of fruit-trees from seed, and the various methods of grafting, budding, and bringing the tree 
into the proper size and state for the final planting in the garden or orchard. Here he has adhered 
to a system of raising fruit-trees fiom seed, in preference to the usual method of suckers. He con- 
siders that the young plants rob the parent and impoverish the soil. Mr, Sayers has given through- 
out, the results of a long practice, and no little scientific information. 


The Bride of Fort Edward. Founded on an Incident of the Revolution. Samuel Colman, New 
York. 


In looking over the preface of this little book, we fancied that we could perceive in it a certain air 
of thought really profound, disfigured by an attempt at over-profundity—and upon this idea we 
formed our anticipations of the book itself—not being altogether disappointed in the sequel. Our 
opinion, it will therefore be seen, is not fully in accordance with that of the press at large ; so far as 
we have observed their notices. 

The author, in apprising his readers that the “ Bride of Fort Edward” is not, properly, a play, 
has drawn a just distinction between the hurried action, the crowded plot and the theatrical elevation, 
which the stage demands of the pure drama; and that merely dialogical form, in which he has chosen 
to convey the repose, the thought, and the sentiment of actual life. His particular object, as expressed 
by himself, will be found, upon examination, to justify the manner of his work, The story “is con- 
nected with a well-known crisis in our National History; nay, it is itself a portion of the historic 
record, and as such, even with many of its most trifling minutie, is embedded in our earliest recol- 
lections. But it is rather in relation to the abstract truth it embodies—as exhibiting a law in the re- 
lation of the human mind to its invisible protector—the apparent sacrifice of the individual, in the 
grand movements for the race—it is in this light rather than as an historical exhibition”—that he 
claims for it the attention of the public. 

This design is an excellent one, and is by no means badly executed ; except in the point of being 
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overdone—of being too obviously insisted upon, throughout—and of being carried to a transcendental 
extreme. We would be quite safe in saying that the writer is a passionate admirer of Coleridge— 
aman whose Jacob Behmen-ism makes, perhaps, as near an approach to the sublime of truth, as 
can possibly be made by utter unintelligibility and fustian. In all modifications of such minds as 
his, we are to look for more or less of a high spirit of poesy ; and, feeling this, we were not disap- 
pointed in meeting with this spirit in the volume before us. Here is imagination of no common order. 


Yet oftenest of that homeward path I think 
Amid the deepening twilight slowly trod ; 
And I can hear the click of that old gate 
As once again, amid the chirping yard, 

I see the summer rooms open and dark, 
And on the shady step the sister stand, 
Her merry welcome in a mock reproach 
Of Love's long childhood breathing. 


I could think this was peace—so calmly there 
The afternoon amid the valley sleeps. 





How calin the night moves on; and yet 
In the dark morrow that behind those hills 
Lies sleeping now, who knows what horror lurks 2 


Yon mighty hunter in his silver vest, 

That o’er those azure fields walks nightly now, 
In his bright girdle wears the self-same gems 
That on the watchers of old Babylon 

Shone once, and to the soldier on her walls 
Marked the swift hour, as they do now to me. 


Having said thus much, however, we would not be misunderstood. Nothing less than a long 
apprenticeship to letters will give the auther of the “« Bride of Fort Edward” even a chance to be re- 
membered or considered. His work, if we view it in its minor points, is radically deficient in all the 
ordinary and indispensable proprieties of literature. Generally speaking, it cannot be denied that his 
verse is any thing but verse, and that his prose stands sadly in need of a straight-jacket. 





Charles Hartland, the Village Missionary. Revised and Prepared by William A. Alcott, Author 
of the « House I Live In,” ete. Weeks, Jordan and Co., Boston, 


The simple design of this well-written little book is to convey moral and religious instruction, by 
exhibiting to the young, in pictures of every-day life, the excellence of virtue on the one hand, and 
the miseries of vice on the other. We are told, moreover, in the preface, that an attempt is made at 
showing “ the importance and necessity of possessing the true missionary spirit, in all the ordinary 
concerns and relations of domestic life ; and, above all, in the discharge of the responsible duties of 
a teacher.” ‘The narrative has the undoubted merit of being true. 





Solomon Seesaw. By J. P. Robertson, Senior Author of Letters on Paraguay. Lea and Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. 


In spite of many assertions to the contrary, we have no hesitation in calling Solomon Seesaw a 
very lively, a very well-written, and altogether a very readable book. ‘The outcry against it has no 
doubt been made by those who would not look into its pages on account of an exceedingly ill-founded 
yet customary prejudice—we allude to the prevalent idea that a writer who succeeds in matters-of- 
fact, can by no possibility succeed in matters of fiction. This opinion is not nearly so tenable as its 
converse—yet this converse is seldom insisted upon. The truth is, that a really good writer in any 
one department of literature, properly so called, will not be found to fail, essentially, in any one other 
to which he turns his attention, or in which he can be made to feel a sufficient interest. The 
popular voice, to be sure, has decided otherwise; but then, as the philosophical Chamfort well 
says—Il y a a parier que toute idée publique, toute convention recue, est une sottise ; car elle a cté 
convenue au plus grand nombre. 

Solomon Seesaw, without making outrageous pretensions, isa very entertaining personage. There 
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isa great deal of vivacity about him, and much of a hearty, up-and-down and straight-forward 
Roderick-Random kind of incident and hamor. The book is a very good book to take up in a rainy 
day. Mr. Robertson is not by any means an ordinary writer. The Introductory Chapter to this 
work is especially well-written. Here is an Extract which will speak for itself. 


“ Just so your move-about litterateur ; and especially your foreign one. Let us suppose him to be 
in Glasgow ; he hurries over breakfast, as fast as the bagman ; like him, he looks at his watch every 
five minutes; he rings again and again for his tardily-brought toast and muffins; he scolds Boots 
for being so long with his boots; and he grudges himself the half hour required by the claims of ap- 
petite to allay the cravings of nature. 

He brushes his coat and hat in a harry; and out he sallies, with Boots junior as his companion 
and guide, to see the city of Glasgow ; to remark upon its traffic, edifices, institutions. inhabitants, 
and upon the enormous strides whieh scientific industry is making in her multifarious walks. All 
these important points are jotted down in a journal, which, being revised and corrected, is, at a sub- 
sequent period, to be reluctantly given to the press. 

Suppose your traveller to be a Frenchman, come across the Channel on a two months’ tour, with 
a small stock of English got up for the occasion, and alarmed at every moment that passes without 
a jot in his memorandum book. 

He thus initiates his parley with Boots junior. 

Frencaman :—*“ Monsieur Boots, quelle rae—what street is dis 1” 

Bours :—* The Gorbals, sir.” 

Frexcuman :-—* De Gobbels ; qu’est que ¢a, wat is dat?” 

Boots :—«I dinna ken, sir.” 

Frencaman :-—* Béte, stupid; no know de meaning of de street: remarquez ca; il ne sait, 
peutétre, pourquoi on |’apelle-“ Boots.” Monsiear Boots: vy dey call you “ Boots ?” 

Boots :— Becuz a clean the boots, and gang messages.” 

Frencaman :—* Ah, well; he more adroit than I did not believe” (taking out his Glasgow guide.) 
“ Were de University, Monsieur Boots?” 

Boots :—* University, sir ?—TF dinma ken what you mean.” 

Frencaman :—* Béte: Ecossais: Ce gens-li sont vraiment stupides. 1,’ Université, je dis ; were 
de young gens tauglit to read Greek.” 

Boors :— Oo the College, ye mean 7” 

Freneuwew :-— Yes, yes, de College; go dere.” 

Boors ( to himself -—« I faney this man’s a scholar ; bit, gif he is, he speaks a queer langidge.” 

Frencumaw:—* Wat dat you say?” 

Boors :—* Naething, sir. Here’s the College.” 

Frencuman :—* Go in, donc, and tell the professeur that one foreign gentleman wish to see de 
College of Glazcow.” 

Boors (returning: )—<The maister says that he canna’ be fashed the noo; forhe’s hearing his 
class.” 

Frencuman :—“ Voyez que ce sont des Bétes que ces Ecossais-la.” 

Boers :—« He says, gif ye’ll come the morn’s mornin’ at nine o'clock, ye can see’d.” 

Frencumwan :— I vill not come to-morrow ; to-morrow I go to Edinburg (remarquez.) Ce 
college n’a rien de respectable, pas mme son exterieur. On dit que les Ecossais ne compr 
pas le Grec. Allons, Monsieur Boots, a la Bourse, we go Shange.” 

Boers :—“ Deed, sir, I think ye hae muckle need o’t; for it’s a wat day; an’ ye’ve cone out 
without an umbrella.” “ 

Frencuman :—“ Wat de brute say? Pitoyablede moi ; voyageur malheureux ! Sirrah, sir Boots : 
I want see de Shange, where de people shange money, and read de papers, and shell sugar.” 

Boots :—* Uo! that’s the Exchinge, may be, ye mean 1?” 

Frenewman :—“ Yes—yes—de Ekshynge ; diable cette langue Anglaise. Chacun a sa facon 
de parler, et de prononcer ; le Dictionnaire dit, Ekshange ; Boots dit, Ekschynge.” 





Undine : A Miniature Romance ; from the German of Baron de la Motte Fouqué. Colmam’s 
Library of Romance, Edited by Grenville Mellen. Samuel Colman, New York. 


The re-publication of such a work as “Undine,” in the very teeth of our anti-romantic national 
character, is an experiment well adapted to excite interest, and in the crisis caused by this experi- 
ment—for a crisis it is—it becomes the duty of every lover of literature for its own sake and spiritual 
uses, to speak out, and speak boldly, against the untenable prejudices which have so long and so 
unopposedly enthralled us. It becomes, we say, his plain duty to show, with what ability he may 
possess, the full value and capacity of that species of writing generally, which, as a people, we are 
too prone to discredit. It is incumbent upon him to make head, by all admissible means in his 
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power, against that evil genius of mere matter-of-fact, whose grovelling and degrading assumptions 
Hl are so happily set forth in the pert little query of Monsieur Casimir Perier—“ A quoi un péete estil 
" bon 2” The high claims of Undine, and its extensive foreign reputation, render it especially desirable 
that he should make use of a careful analysis of the work itself—not less than of the traits of its 
class—with a view of impressing upon the public mind, at least his individual sense of its most 
exalted and extraordinary character, Feeling thus, we are grieved that our limits, as well as the late 
hour in which we take up the book, will scarcely permit us to speak of it otherwise than at random. 

The story runs very nearly in this manner. 
Sir Huldbrand of Ringstetten, a knight of high descent, young, rich, valorous, and handsome, be- 
comes slightly enamored, at a tournament, of a lady Bertalda, the adopted daughter of a German 
4% Duke. She, being entreated by the knight for one of her gloves, promises it upon condition of his 

: exploring the recesses of a certain haunted forest. He consents, and is beset with a crowd of illusory 
and fantastic terrors, which, in the end, compel him to an extremity of the wood, where a long 
grassy peninsula, of great loveliness, juts out into the bosom of a vast lake. Of this peninsula, the 
sole inhabitants are an old fisherman and his wife, with their adopted daughter, Undine, a beautiful 
and fairy-like creature of eighteen, and of an extravagantly wild and perverse, yet amiable and artless 
temperament. The old couple had rejoiced, some years before, in a child of their own—who play- 
ing, one day, by the water’s edge, fell in suddenly, and at once disappeared. In the depth of their 
grief for her loss, they were astonished and delighted, one summer's evening, with the appearance 
in their hut of the little Undine, who was dripping with water, and who could give no very distinct 
3 account of herself—her language being of a singular nature, and he: discourse turning upon such 
| a stibjects as “ golden castles” and “ chrystal domes.” She had remained with the fisherman and his 
wife ever since, and they had come to look upon her as their own. 

7 By these good people Sir Huldbrand is hospitably entertained. In the meantime, a brook, swollen 
by tains, renders the peninsula an island, and thoroughly cuts off his retreat. In the strict intercourse 
which ensues, the young man and maiden become lovers, and are finally wedded by a priest, whois 

Opportunely cast away upon the coast. After the marriage, a new character seems to pervade Un- 

, dine ; and she at length explains to her husband, (who is alarmed at some hints which she lets 

; fall,) the true history of her nature, and of her advent upon the island. 

She is one of the race of water-spirits—a race who differ, personally, from mankind, only in a greater ; 
beauty, and in the circumstance of possessing no soul. The words of Undine, here divulging her f; 
secret to Huldbrand, will speak as briefly as we could do, and far more eloquently —« Both we, and ‘ 
the beings I have mentioned as inhabiting the other elements, vanish into air at death, and go out of 
existence, spirit and body, so that no vestige of us remains ; and when you hereafter awake to a purer : 
state of being, we shall remain where sand, and sparks, and wind and waves remain. We of course 4 
have no souls. The element moves us, and, again, is obedient to our will, while we live, though it ee 
scatters us like dust when we die; and as we have nothing to trouble us, we are as merry us nightin- 4 


aes 








gales, little gold-fishes, and other pretty children of nature. But all beings aspire to rise in the scale j i 
of existence higher than they are. It was therefore the wish of my father, who is a powerful water- { : 
: prince in the Mediterranean Sea, that his only daughter should become possessed of asoul ; although : 


she should have to endure many of the sufferings of those who share that gift. Now the race to q 
which I belong have no other means of obtaining a soul, than by forming, with an individual of your 
own, the most intimate union of love.” 

Undine has an uncle, Kuhleborn, who is the spirit of a brook, the brook which had cut off the re. 
treat of the knight. It was this uncle who had stolen the fisherman’s daughter ; who had brought 
Undine to the island, and who had, by machination in the haunted forest, foreed Huldbrand upon 
the penitisula. The wedding having been accomplished, the brook is dried up; and the married pair, 
attended by the priest, make their way to the city where the tournament had been held, and where 
Bertalda and her friends were much alarmed at the long absence of the knight. This lady, who had ae 
loved him, and who is, in fact, the lost daughter of the fisherman (having been carried safely to a as 
distant shore by Kuhleborn, and found and adopted by a Duke) this lady is sadly grieved at the 
marriage of the knight, but feels an unaccountable prepossession in favor of the bride, becomes her 
Most intimate friend, and at length goes to live with her at the castle of Ringstetten—much in op- 
emg to the wishes of the priest and of Kuhleborn. The disasters of the drama now commence. 





uldbrand insensibly forgets his love for Undine, and recalls his passion for Bertalda. He is even ; 
petulant to his bride ; who is aware of all, but utters no reproach. She entreats him, however, to be i 
earefal not to reproach her when they are crossing’a brook, or in any excursion upon the water ; as, j 
in such case, her friends the water-spirits, who resent his behaviour, would have power to bear her 7 
away entirely, and for ever. In a passage down the Danube, however, with Undine and Bertalda, id 
he forgets the caution, and upon a trifling occasion bitterly reproves his gentle bride—for whom he re 
5 mc i affection. She is thus forced to leave him, and melts into the waters of the ;, 
‘ Huldbrand retarns with Bertalda to castle Ringstetten. His grief, at first violent, settles down at i 


~~ into a tender melancholy, and finally is merged, although not altogether, in a growing passion " 
the fisherman’s daughter. He sends for the priest; who obeys the summons in haste, but re- 
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fuses to perform the marriage ceremony. He represents that for many nights previous, Undine had 

to him in a dream, imploring him with deep sighs, and saying—* Ah prevent him, dear 
father! Iam still living! Ah! save his life! Ah! savehis soul!” Huldbrand, however, rejects 
the advice of the priest, and sends to a neighboring monastery for a monk, who promises to do his 
bidding in a few days. 

Meantime, the knight is borne, in a dieam, as if on swans’ wings, to a certain spot in the Medi- 
terranean Sea. Here he is held hovering over the water, which becomes perfectly transparent. He 
sees Undine weeping bitterly and in conversation with Kuhleborn. ‘This conversation gives Huld- 
brand to know that Undine still lives, and still retains her soul, although separated for ever from her 
husband—and that, if he should again marry, it will be her fate and her duty to cause his death, in 
obedience to a law of the water-spirits. Kuhleborn is insisting upon this necessity. He tells Un- 
dine that the knight is about to wed—and reminds her of what she must do. 

«I have not the power,” returned Undine with a smile. “Do you not remember 1 1 I have sealed 
up the fountain securely, not only against myself, but all of the same race.” [This is a fountain in 
the court-yard of Castle Ringstetten, which Undine had caused to be covered up, while she lived 
upon earth, on account of its affording Kuhleboin and other water-spirits who were ill disposed to 
the knight, the means of access to the castle.} 

«“ Still, should he leave his castle,” said Kuhleborn, “ or should he once allow the fountain to be 
uncovered, what then? for doubtless he thinks there is no great murder in such trifles ?” 

“ For that very reason,” said Undine, still smiling amid her tears, “ for that very reason he is this 
moment hovering in spirit over the Mediterranean Sea, and dreaming of this voice of warning which 
our conversation affords him. It is for this that I have been studious in disposing the whole Vision.” 

Notwithstanding all this, however, Huldbrand weds Bertalda. She in the gaiety of her spirit, upon 
the night of the wedding, causes the fountain to be uncovered without the knowledge of the knight, 
who has never revealed his dream to her. She does this, partly on account of a fancied virtue in the 
water, and partly through an arrogant pleasure in undoing what the first wife had commanded to 
be done. Undine immediately ascends and accomplishes the destruction of the knight. 

This is an exceedingly meagre outline of the leading events of the story ; which, although brief, 
is crowded with incident. Beneath all, there runs a mystic or under-current of meaning, of the 
simplest and mest easily intelligible, yet of the most richly philosophical character. From internal 
evidence afforded by the book itself, we gather that the author has deeply suffered from the ills of an 
ill-assorted marriage—and to the bitter reflections induced by these ills, we owe the conception and 
peculiar execution of “ Undine.” 

In the contrast between the artless, thoughtless, and careless character of Undine before possessing 
a soul, and her serious, enwrapped, and anxious, yet happy condition after possessing it—a condition 
which, with all its multiform cares and disquietudes, she still feels to be preferable to her original 
fate—M. Fouqué has beautifully painted the difference between the heart unused to love, and the 
heart which has received its inspiration. 

The jealousies which follow the marriage, arising from the conduct of Bertalda, ate the natural 
troubles of love—but the persecutions of Kuhleborn and the other water-spirits, who take umbrage at 
Huldbrand’s treatment of his wife, are meant to picture certain difficulties from the interference of 
relations in conjugal matters—difficulties which the author has himself experienced. The warning 
of Undine to Huldbrand—* reproach me not upon the waters, or we part for ever” —is meant to em- 
body the truth that quarrels between man and wife, are seldom or never irremediable unless when 
taking place in the presence of third parties. The second wedding of the knight, with his gradual 
forgetfulness of Undine and Undine’s intense giief beneath the waters—are dwelt upon so patheti- 
cally and so passionately—that there can be no doubt of the personal opinions of the author on the 
subject of such marriages—no doubt of his deep personal interest in the question. How thrillingly 
are these few and simple woids made to convey his belief that the mere death of a beloved wife does 
not imply a final separation so complete as to justify an union with another—« The fisherman had 
loved Undine with exceeding tenderness, and it was a doubtful conclusion to his mind, that the 
mere disappearance of his beloved child could be properly viewed as her death!” This is where the 
old man is endeavoring to dissuade the knight from wedding Bertalda. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this portion of the design of the romance—the portion 
which conveys an under-current of meaning—does not afford the fairest field to the romanticist— 
does not appertain to the higher regions of ideality. Although, in this case, the plan is essentially 
distinct from Allegory, yet it has too close an affinity to that most indefensible species of writing— 
a species whose gross demerits we cannot now pause to examine. That M. Fouqué was well aware 

of the disadvantage under which he labored—that he well knew the field he traversed not to be the 
fainest—and that a personal object alone induced him to choose it—we cannot and shall not doubt. 
For the hand of the master is visible in every line of his beautiful fable. ‘ Undine” is a model of 
models, in regard to the high artistical talent which it evinces. We could write volumes in a detail- 
ed commentary upon its various beauties in this respect. Its unity is absolute—its keeping un- 
broken. Yet every minute point of the picture fills and satisfies the eye. Every thing is attended 
to, and nothing is out of time or out of place. 
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We say that some private and personal design to be fulfilled has thrown M. Fouqué upon that 
objectionable under-current of meaning which he has soelaborately managed. Yet his high genius 
has nearly succeeded in turning the blemish into a beauty. At all events he has succeeded, in spite 
of a radical defect, in producing what we advisedly consider the finest romance in existence. We 
say this with a bitter kind of half-consciousness that only a very few will fully agree with us—yet 
these few are our all in such matters. They will stand by us in a just opinion, 

Were we to pick out points for admiration in Undine, we should pick out the greater portion of 
the story. We cannot say whether the novelty ofits conception, or the lofiiness of its ideality, or its 
intense pathos, or its rigorous simplicity, or that high artistical talent with which all are combined, 
is the particular to be chiefly admired. Addressing those who have read the book, we may call at- 
tention to the delicacy and grace of transition from subject to subject—a point which never fails to 
tests the power of the writer—as, for example, at page 128, when, for the purposes of the story, it 
becomes necessary that the knight, with Undine and Bertalda, shall proceed down the Danube. An 
ordinary novelist would have here tormented both himself and his readers, in his search for a suffi- 
cient motive for the voyage. But, in connexion with a fable such as Undine, how all-sufficient 
seems the simple motive assigned by Fouqué !—*In this grateful union of friendship and affection 
winter came and passed away ; and spring, with its foliage of tender green, and its heaven of softest 
blue, succeeded to gladden the hearts of the three inmates of the castle. The season was in harmony 
with their minds, and their minds imparted their own hues to the season. What wonder, then, that 
tts storks and swallows inspired them also with a disposition to travel !” 

Again, we might dwell upon the exquisite management of imagination, which is so visible in the 
passages where the brooks are water-spirits, and the water-spirits brooks—neither distinctly either, 
What can be more ethereally ideal than the frequent indeterminate glimpses caught of Kuhleborn— 
or than his singular and wild lapses into shower and foam!—or than the evanishing of the white 
wagoner and his white horses into the shrieking and devouring flood !—or than the gentle melting 
of the passionately-weeping bride into the chrystal waters of the Danube?) What can be more divine 
than the character of the soul-less Undine ’—what more august than her transition into the soul- 
possessing wife ? What can be more intensely beautiful than the whole book? We calmly thiuk— 
yet cannot help asserting with enthusiasm—that the whole wide range of fictitious literature em- 
braces nothing comparable in loftiness of conception, or in felicity of execution, to those final pas- 
sages of the volume before us which embody the uplifting of the stone from the fount by the order 
of Bertalda, the sorrowful and silent re-advent of Undine, and the rapturous death of Sir Huldbrand 
in the embraces of his spiritual wife. 





Algic Researches ; Comprising Inquiries respecting the Mental Characteristics of the North Ame- 
rican Indians, First Series. Indian Tules and Legends. Two Volumes. By Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft, Author of a Nerrative Journal of Travels to the Sources of the Mississipyx ; Travels 
tn the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley ; An Expedition to Itusca Lake, etc. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 


These volumes form the commencement of a singularly interesting and important work—a work 
which has been already too long delayed—and which could not be so well executed, perhaps, by any 
man living as by Mr. Schoolcraft. With a view of aiding in the formation of right opinions in re- 
gard to the origin and mental peculiarities of our aborigines, this gentleman hus devoted many years 
and great labor, in discovering and fixing the comprehensive points of their national resemblance, as 
well as the concurring circumstances of their history, and traditions—also in detecting the affinities 
of their languages, and in unveiling the principles of their mythology. He well observes that the 
true period for such inquiry must be limited to the actual existence of the tribes themselves. Many 
of them are already extinct, with the languages they spoke—and one of the still-existing smaller 
races has lost the use of its vernacular tongue in adopting the English. It is indeed time that the 
record of facts should be completed by which the aborigines are to be judged. The interest of the 
subject requires no comment. Mr. 8. has had the advantage of a long residence in the Indian coun- 
try, and of official intercourse with the tribes. He has obtained new and authentic data; he has 
found materials for separate observations on the otal tales of the Indians, fictitious and historical ; on 
their hieroglyphics, nusic and poetry ; and on the grammatical structure of their languages, with 
their principles of combination, and the actual condition of their vocabulary. The present work 
embraces the first named topic only—the oral traditions. The other subjects will be hereafter dis- 
eussed. The word “ Algic,” adopted as a nominative for the series, is derived from “ Alleghany” and 
“Atlantic,” and includes, in a generic sense, all that family of tribes who, about the year 1600, were 
found spread out along the Atlantic, between Pamlico Sound and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, extend- 
ing northwest to the Missinipi of Hudson’s Bay, and west to the Mississippi—this with some few 
local exceptions. 

The work cannot be too emphatically urged upon public attention. 
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The Thugs or Phansigars of India ; Comprising a History of the Riseand P: of that Ex- 
tracrdinary Fraternity of Assassins ; and @ Description of the System which it pursues, and 
of ‘he Measures which have been adopted by the Supreme Government cay 006 ar its Suppres- 
sion. Compiled from Original and Authentic Documents published by Captain W. H. Slee- 


man, Superintendent of Thug Police. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. 


There exists, in India, and has there existed for nearly two hundred years, a secret fraternity of 
Assassins, called Thugs, and composed of many thousand individuals, united in the bonds of a most 
bloody and singular superstition—a fraternity which practices the boldest robbery and the most 
atrocious murder as the ordinary means of subsistence—regarding them not as crime but as deeds 
of high merit, especially acceptable in the eyes of its tutelar Deity. The measures of the society have, 
moreover, been concerted and executed with a skill so consummate, that, until lately, all efforts have 
failed at putting it down, It has been long known that such a body actually flourished—but we 
have had hitherto very little of definite or accessible information respecting it. These volumes 
fully remedy the evil. They are a compilation from a work published in Calcutta, in 1836, entitled 
« Ramaseana, or a Vocabulary of the peculiar Language used by the Thugs, with an Introduction 
and Appendix, descriptive of the System pursued by that Fraternity, and of the Measures adopted 
by the Supreme Government of India for its Suppression.” 


Continuation of the Diary Mlustrative of the Times of George IV. Interspersed with Original 
Letters the late Queen Caroline, the Princess Charlotte, and from Various Other Distin- 
ished Persons. Edited by John Galt, Esq. Two Volumes. Lea and Blanchard, Philadel 


The first portion of this Diary was rendered more notorious, and certainly of more consequenee, 
than it would otherwise have been, by a variety of virulent attacks upon its general pretensions, and 
especially upon its credibility, by a legion of British reviewers, among whom Lord Brougham ren- 
dered himself not a little conspicuous, It may be well doubted, however, if any or if allof the Phi- 
lippics by which the book has been assailed, have succeeded in overthrowing it, so far as regards the 
more essential matters of fact of which it takes cognizance. It may even be questioned whether, 
with some reservation, Queen Caroline is not here truly depicted; and we should by no means 
wonder if the work were hereafter gravely referred to as affording the clearest light in respect to her 
character. 


Practical Lessons in Flower Painting, being a Series of Progressive Studies, principally from 
Nature. By James Ackerman. Thomas, Cowperthwaite and Co. Phi h 


The progressive exercises in this book are well arranged. We have, first, outlines and shaded 
portions of stems ; then the various tints of green leaves; then the petals colored in gradation, and 
accompanied with the plainest instructions in regard to the mixing of the colors, etc.—then single 
flowers, with leaves and petals—and, in the last place, entire groups of exquisite loveliness. The 
work is in duplicate—each picture being given colored and uncolored. We heartily recommend it 
to public attention, as decidedly the best elementary book on Flower Painting to be met with in 
America. In saying this we make no exception in favor of imported English publications—for Mr. 
Ackerman’s “ Lessons” are much superior to the original ones of Andrews in point of delicate 
execution. The latter work was published by Tilt of Cheapside ; and various attempts have been 
made in New York, and elsewhere, to get up a republication; all of which have failed, until this of 
Mr. Ackerman’s. Mr. A. no doubt owes his success, in part, to his being the lithographer of his 
own flowers—that is to say, he draws them himself on stone, as well as colors them—the proper fill- 
ing in of the shades in the drawing being an important point. There can be no question, however, 
that as regards mere coloring, also, better work is dom at Mr. A.’s rooms (corner of Market and 
Seventh streets) than at any similar establishmest in this country. 

/ 


Prepared Notices of « Marryatt’s Diary,” of “Hyperion,” of the “ Naval Foundling,” of «Jack 
Sheppard,” and of several other works, are unavoidably crowded out in this number. 
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